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ABSTRACT 


In this thesis a standard anthrovological 
work is examined, and the picture that it portrays of 
gift-giving among primitive and archaic societies is 
compared with the so-called ‘legendary’ society of the 
Odyssey. The thesis attempts to show how closely the 
gift customs of the Odyssey correspond with those 
which Marcel Mauss analysed in a study of many primitive 


societies. 


In Chapter One, the types of gifts and acts 
of giving we see in the Odyssey are described, with 
a discussion of the true meaning of several Homeric 


words associated with gifts. 


Chapter Two is in two parts: the first issa 
summary of the observations Mauss makes about gift- 
giving in primitive society; the second part is a 
detailed study of gift-giving in the Odyssey with 
direct comparisons between the text of Homer and Mauss’ 
work. The chanter ends with an attempt to solve the 
problem of marriage gifts in Homer, by using anthropo- 


logical evidence. 


Chapter Three is devoted to conclusions about 
the society of the Odyssey, and about the validity of 


Mauss' analysis of gift-giving. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION: THE HOMERIC CONCEPT OF 
GIFT-GIVING 


NOscOuut le Vomel Name cmwWOll Gd) of Cdysseus’ 84), 
suggested that the picture of gift-giving that we see 
in the Homeric poems is consistent with the findings of 
Marcel Mauss. Mauss analysed many primitive and archaic 
societies to determine the function and importance of 
the gift, and in his "Essai sur le Don" [2] he drew gen- 
eral conclusions about the role of gift-giving. He in- 
tended that these would be applied to every society. The 
ancient Greeks are not included in his study; the pur- 
pose of this thesis is to examine how closely gift- 
giving in the society of the Odyssey corresponds with 


Mauss‘! findings. 


It is not the aim of this thesis to estimate 
the value of the Odyssey as an historical document. Some 
scholars who have looked at Homeric society from an 
historian's point of view deny that the picture of gift- 
giving is drawn from real life, and consider that 

"The giving and receiving of gifts is 
rather an integral part of the heroic 
pdea lew 41 
If, however, after consideration of the functions of the 


gift in the Odyssey, it is clear that these functions 


are consistent with Mauss’ analysis throughout, then, in 


1. 
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Finley's words[4]: 


"ewe are driven to the conclusion that, 
by a most remarkable intuition, Homer was 
a predecessor of Marcel Mauss, except 
that he (or his tradition) invented an 
institution which nearly three thousand 
years later Mauss discovered to be a soc- 
ial reality." 


Thus a study of gift-giving could become a key factor in 
determining the anthropological value of the Homeric 
portrayal of early Greek society. 
"The word ‘gift’ is not to be misconstrued. 
It may be stated as a flat rule of both 
primitive and archaic society that no 
one ever gave anything, whether goods or 
services or honours, without proper re- 
compense, real or wishful, immediate or 
years away, to himself or to his kin. 
ihe act of giving was,therefore, in an 
essential sense always the first half 
of a reciprocal action, the other half 
of which was the counter-gift."(5] 

This statement by Finley shows the importance 
CieviemcOlCuOUeGICE fa RUmi neHOmerac society. For the 
modern concept of gift is not the same: to us, a gift is 
a spontaneous or customary kindness which does not ex- 
pect a return. At certain festivals, however, such as 
Christmas, it is the usual thing for gifts to be ex- 
changed, but no obligation to reciprocate (except per- 


haps one of conscience) exists. 


That is the first difference. Secondly we find 
that the word ‘gift’ covers all manner of things: ‘goods 


or services or honours’, as Finley puts it(6]. There are 
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many cases of gift-giving in Homer but they are not all 
alike: they can be subdivided into various categories to 
include the concrete gift, the abstract gift, the ‘almost- 
trading'gift, the bribe, the ‘making amends’ gift, the 
sacrifice, alms to beggars, and many more. In Finley's 
words (p.63): 

"No single detail in the life of the her- 

oes receives so much attention in the Iliad 

and the Odyssey as gift-giving, and always 

there is frank reference to adequacy, ap- 

propriateness, recompense." 

Our study is confined to the Odyssey, since in 


that epic itself we have a large collection of instances 


of gift-giving. 


The words that we find in the Odyssey which 
describe a type of gift, or relate to gift-giving in 
general, are as follows: Aotph, a drink-offering which 
is usually made to the gods as a libation before a meal; 
ebayyéAtov, a reward given for good news which comes true; 
HELUMALOV, a gift given to a guest as a valuable keep- 
sake from his host; €5va, wedding gifts; Ecefviov, a gift 
of hospitality usually given on parting, and Eecivtia, 
hospitality in general; dbwtivn, a presentation of spec- 
ific gifts of hospitality; éporBh, a reciprocal gift or 
Simply ‘exchange'; dmpiatynv, ‘with no exchange-gift 
forthcoming’; Ent Babpov, a gift given in exchange for a 
Recl Varun) 660LMOpLOV, a reward given for completing a 
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Ssea-mission; mpot&, a free gift; 6001 _, a general term 
for an act of giving; 50p0v, the most common and unspec- 
Ditic wordel ores eritte, CLOWN, I give (the most general 
word ); CWOYP LO, a gift given to someone who saves one's 
life; povxéypa, a gift of compensation given by an app- 
rehended adulterer to the husband of his mistress; and 
finally, 6BtnpEc Ziwv, ‘Sivers of good things', an epithet 
of the gods. 


Alms to beggars is an important theme in the 
Odyssey, since a sizeable part of the plot [7] involves 
Odysseus in the guise of a beggar who is attempting to 
remain unsuspected in his own palace. His actions as 
a beggar reveal the Homeric attitude towards the giving 
of alms. Telemachus hands some food to the swineherd 


and tells him (17.345-2348 ): 


566 TO) Eetvy TAB TOA pEpwv avtoOV TE UENEVE 
attigeiy OAM TY TAG ETOLXOWEVOV LVNoOThpag : 
aliwc 5’ovn &yabH HEXPNVEVYH d&vbOl TAOpEtVaL. 


(fake these and give them to the stranger, and 
tell him to go round begging from all the suit- 
ors; for modesty does not look good on a needy 


man.) [8] 


After this, Odysseus begs from Antinous, one of the 
suitors, end says (17.415-421): 


506 , @LAOG : ov ov LOL SOuEEL 6 HAM LOTOG *Ayardv 
EUHEVAL, CAA” WP LOTOG , émtet Bao | AL EOLUAC « 

TH) OE XEN. SOpEVaL HOt ADVOV nE TEP EAAOL 

OLTOV, éyw 56 ué oe ue tw HAT "ATE LPOVG. yat v. 
HOLL yao EY® NOTE OLKXOV eV KjVEPOTOLGLY EVaLOV 

SAB LOG cpve Lov HAL TOAAGHL 500n0v dA ATH 
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(Friend, give me some gift, for you do not 
Seem to me to be the worst of the Achaeans, 
but the best, since you look like a king. 
Thus you must give me some food, and more 
than the others, and I would spread your name 
all over the world. For even I once lived as 
a rich man in a wealthy house among men, and 
often I would give to a wanderer, whatever 
sort of man he might be and for whatever 
reason he came. ) 


Odysseus' tone sounds almost disrespectful, and sugg- 
ests that begging and receiving are a matter of 
course [9]. Telemachus, however, has previously said 
that modesty does not look good on a needy man 
(17.247)(10]. It seems as though alms were given in- 
discriminately, regardless of who the beggar was or 
his reason for coming. The alms usually took the form 
of food. All who ask for them have a right to receive 
them. At first the giving of alms appears to be a 
one-way gift; Odysseus, however, is willing to make 
a return in the only way a beggar can: he promises 
to sing the praises of his benefactor all over the 
earth (17.418). Hence a service of a kind is offered 
in exchange for food. In this instance, Antinous 
threatens the beggar Odysseus, but he is considered 
to be wrong in doing so. Odysseus rounds on him and 
says (17 A54-457): 
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(You wretch! Your brains certainly do not 
match up to your looks! You wouldn't 

even give a pinch of salt from your supp- 
lies to your beggar, you who are now sitt- 
ing in another's house yet couldn't bear 
to break a bit of bread to give to me: 
and there is plenty there.) 


In this outburst Odysseus is voicing his own opinion 
regardless of his disguise. The rest of the company, 
we are told, feel very indignant (17.481) at Antinous’' 
rough treatment of Odysseus (he throws a stool at hin, 
17.467). This is because Odysseus curses Antinous by 


the gads (17.475-476): 


dA? ET Tov mtwxBv ye Beot ual Epivbec eloiv, 
7AvtTtvoov Ted y&wOLO TEAOG BavATOLO ALXELNH~ 


(But if perhaps there are any gods and furies 
for beggars, may the final end of death find 
Antinous before his wedding day.) 


The indignation of the suitors is caused by fear of 


the gods. One suitor savs (17.484-487): 


*Avtivo’, od} pév uGrA’EBaArAES SbotHVoOV dAATHV, 
obiéuev’, et Sf mob tLS e2tovpdvitoS 8edG got. 
ual te Geol Eelvororv Zorndtes ddAdAodanotor, 
TavtToOTOL. tTEAEGovtTES, ENXrLoOTpwpHor T6ANAS, 
dvepanwy GBepiv te xual evvonlny EpopGvtes. 


(Antinous, you did wrong to hit the 
wretched vagrant; you are doomed if by 
chance he is really some god from hea- 
ven. And the gods do iovuk like strangers 
Dromecabroad ,~ =beingceinge || ekhindswol cuuses 
and wander around the cities, watching 
the good and bad behaviour of men.) 
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It may be concluded that beggars were almost 
Sure to receive alms, since those who refused to give 
risked divine retribution. Hence those in a position 
to give feli, themselves under an obligation to do so, 


if they were god-fearing. 


Gifts are often given to make someone feel 
kindly disposed towards the donor. For example, Ody- 
Sseus tells the Cyclops, Polyphemus, that he has 
brought some wine for him so that the Cyclops will be 
Charitable and help him on his way (9.349-350): 


Got 6’av AoLBHY wEpov, ef Lb’ EAEhoac 
otuade népperac: 


(But I was bringing it for you as a drink-_ 
offering, in the hope that you would pity 
me and send me home.) ; 
On this occasion Homer has used AotBnvfor the gift. 
This word means a sacrificial drink-offering else- 
where in the epics [11].Probably Odysseus is making 
& grim play on words: the feast (the usual place for 
@ libation) which Polyphemus will consume consists of 


Odysseus' comrades; also the word flatters the Cyclops 


Since it suggests he is a god. 


Another reason for giving gifts is to make 
amends to someone for an unfair action by the conor, 
for example, King Alcinous tells Euryalus that he 
must make amends to Odysseus because he insulted him 


(12](8.396-397): 
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Evpbahog € eS AavTOV dpecoiobw ETEEOOL 
nat Sopp, émet ob tL ETO NATAa POTPAV BEUILEV. 


(Euryalus must appease him with words and 

and a gift, since the speech he made was 

iMenoOmWwayetarr «> 
SGpov, the most common word for a gift, is the one 
used in this passage. Sometimes gifts are given to 
compensate for some possession which has been taken 
away from the recipient by the donor. For example, 
the suitors offer to compensate Odysseus for all the 
supplies they have consumed in his house (22.55-59). 
They describe in detail what they will offer as com- 
pensation (22.57-58): 


TUuNY AuPes KYOVTES Ef LHOCGBOLOV ENATTOC 
YAAKOV TE XYPUVOOV T "anobwoouenv, 


(Each for himself bringing the approximate 
worth of twenty oxen, we shall pay you 
back in bronze and gold.) 


There is a special type of compensation: that which 
a master gives to a slave in recognition of good 
service. The swineherd Eumaeus tells his guest, the 
beggar (Odysseus in disguise), how his master would 
have looked after him if he had returned from the 
Trojan wars (14.62-66): 

dc HEV eu "EVOVHEWC EMLAEL UAL UTHOLV ONAaGGEV, 

lies aus mi olunt tvak evOvyoc Ebwnev, 

otnov TE HAM pov TE ToAvpVhOTHY TE YUVATHO, 

5G of MoAAe HEpNOL, BEdc B°EnL Epyov KEEN, 

&c uat gyolt toe Epyov &éEetar, @ ETtpipvw. 


(He would have unstintingly cared for me 
and given me possessions, even the sort of 
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things a kind master would have given his 
Slave, a house and an allotment and a much- 
wooed wife: to a slave who works hard for 
him, and the gods speed the work, as they 


ahaa for me this labour which I pur- 
sue. . 


These sentiments are echoed later: Odysseus has rev- 
ealed himself to Eumaeus and the other slaves as their 
master returned from the war; he grants them the very 
wish that Eumaeus in ignorance expressed to Odysseus 
(13]. Odysseus says (21.274-216): 

Foun. d&upotépote GAdxouc nal uthpat’ dndcow 

ofuta t’éyydc gpeto tetvypéva: nat pou Enerta 

Threpaxou éet&pw TE uaoLyviAtw te Eoecbov. 

(I shall get wives for each of you and give 

you possessions and have houses Duipeceneal, 


mine: and from then to me you will be both 
friends and brothers of Telemachus. ) 


The gifts are not all material ones: just as import- 
ant is Odysseus' promise to treat his former slaves 


as the friends and brothers of his son. 


Gifts are sometimes given as a reward for 
a good service. Often the service takes the form of 
news about someone: when the news proves to be true, 
the messenger receives his reward. For example, Od- 
sseus, in disguise, tells Eumaeus that his master 
will return (14.151-154): 


GAA Eyd 08n abtuc pVOhoonaL, &AAG obv Spxy, 

dc vettar. ’OSvoetc: evayyédAtov 6& pot EOTW 
abtin’, émet nev HELVOS _ Ov TE E SHpad’ txntar: 
EOOML PE YAALVavY TE XLTWVA TE, ELHATOH HAAG s 
(But I will not just say it, I will swear 
that Odysseus is coming back: and let 

there be a good news reward for me the 
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moment he comes in his house; dress me 
in a:cloak and tunic, fine. clothes;) 


The ctayyéAvov, the ‘good news gift', is thus given 


to someone when his news comes true. Penelope, when 


she is told (by Odysseus in disguise) that Odysseus 


will retrn that very year, says (19.309-311): 


kind 


at yap totto, Zeive, tmoc tetedcopevov etn: 
TH HE TAXa YvOtNS PLAoTHTa TS TOAAG TE Opa 
Ze ued, b &v tio Ge CUVaVTOLEVOS HAxapLZoL. 
( Sroneer. would that these words of 
yours would come true! Then you would 
soon know friendship and many gifts 
from me, so that any man who meets you 
would call you blessed. ) 


A prize for winning a contest is another 


of gift we find in the Odyssey (142545-547) [44]: 


THV ply ey) vinnoaw SiuaxTopevocg Tapa vnvoe, 
Tevyeotvy aug’ *AxLANOG: Ebnxe SE NOTVLa pNntnp. 
MaLdSeES S€ Towwv Sinacav uar TiadAAac “ABnvn. 
(I beat him defending my claim by the 
ships for the arms of Achilles, and his 
queenly mother had set them as a prize. 
And the sons of the Trojans and Pallas 
Athene were the CREE 


Bribery is a common theme in the Odyssey. 


Perhaps its frequency proves how willing the Homeric 


Greeks are to receive gifts. The gift for a bribe is 


usually the Homeric equivalent of money. For example, 


Aegisthus bribes someone to watch for Agamemnon's 


return (4.525-526): 


AvyvoBoc Boddpnttc &ywv, bm 6’Eoxyeto piobdov 


— xpvdot Sora Ta&AaVTa: 
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(Wily Aegisthus led [him there], and 
promised a reward of two talents of gold; ) 


In another example, a woman is bribed to command 
her husband to go to battle (and consequently get 
killed) (11.326-327): 


, Mateav te KAypévny te Udov otvyepriy t’ ’EpvgvAnv , 
 ypvodv gtAov dvépdg E6€Eato tiunevta. 


(I saw Maira and Clymene and hateful 
Eriphyle, who received precious gold for 
her dear husband's life.) 
The Homeric Greeks have no coinage, so precious metals 
measured by weight [16] are used as a substitute. Bribes, 
however, are expressed as gifts, not money, in Homer 
Gite ee0—o20)): 


S 9? 3 > S € ~ 
m ‘ TOAAOL 5 ApP AVTOV ETALPOL 
KNTELOL KTELVOVTO YUVALWY ELVEXX OWPWV. 


(Many of his Ceteian comrades were slaugh- 


tered around him on account of the gifts 
a woman had received. )[17] 


Le simibaresituapsonwoccurs: inf 15.247: 
AA? OAET’ EV ONBNOL YUvalwv elvexa bwpwv. 


(But he perished in Thebes on account of 
the gifts a woman had received. )[18] 


It is clear from these examples that Homer does 
not employ one specific word where we would use the 
word 'bribe'. The following example shows the use of 
yet another word (13.273): 


CAALOAUNV, HAL OMLY PEVOELHEa ANLSA Swxe 


(I begged them, and gave them a tempting 
Him bel OL eS DOdLen) 
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Ant6a, booty, refers to the source of the bribe, yet 


the word is used to describe the bribe itself. 


Although we ourselves think of booty as goods 
plundered from an enemy and in no sense as a gift, 
the Homeric concept of booty plays an important part 
in gift-giving. A returning warrior gains respect 
from his people for the amount of booty he has amassed, 
just as the prince who returns loaded with gifts from 
other leaders gains respect. The valuable booty which 
has been plundered is put into the warrior's treasure 
store, perhaps for use as a gift later. Odysseus' men, 
jealous of all the things he is accumulating, say 
(10.38-42 ): 

*Q ndmot, aS O6e N&OL PlAog HAL TLULOG Z0TLV 
&vOpHMOLC, OTEWV TE TOALY HAL YALAV LUNTAL. 
TOAAG pev Ex Tooling &yetar wELunALa HAAG 
AntSoc: hetc 5’ avte Surv o60v ExtEecEoavtec 
otuabe vicodpeba nEvedc OvV xETPue EXOVTEC. 
(Alas! How this man is dear to and hon- 
oured by all men, whose city and land he 
reaches. He is bringing many lovely 
souvenirs of booty from Troy; but we in 
our turn, who have covered the same road, 
are heading home with empty hends. ) 

The words used to describe the booty in this passage 
are uELLAALA uaAG Antboc, ‘lovely treasures of booty'. 
uEtLLTALa® is usually reserved to describe gifts given 

to visitors as souvenirs of the country they visit. For 


example [19], Telemachus tells Meneleus Be 155)s 


Zoyopar, abtap Kyw xELphALa TOAAG Hat EOBAG. 
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(I am going, and I am taking many fine 
treasures. ) 


Another interesting example is given in 19.272-273: 


abtap dyer uetwhAra ToAAG nal EobAG 
altitwy dva S7jpov: 7 


(And he is bringing many fine treasures, 
as he begs throughout the land.) 


altizwy has the sense of asking or even begging for 
something. Invariably when it is used in the Odyssey 
it clearly has this meaning (4.649-651): 

abt6co Exdv of Sua: TL nev péEeve ual Bdoc, 

dbnndt’ dvip toLobtoc, Exwv pedcbhpata Gvyp, 

alttitn; yarenov nev dvivacbat 500tv Etn. 

(I myself willingly gave [the ship] to him; 

what would anv other man do, when such a 

man begs with a carewcorn heart? It would be 

difficult to refuse the gift.) 
The statement at 19.272-274% is not said in any derog- 
atory sense: begging for treasure is obviously a 
respected activity. All the uses of HELLNALO or the 
singular xeELunALov suggest very precious articles, 
small in size, which can be taken home and kept in 
the treasure room. Telemachus tells his friend Mentes 
(Athene in disguise) (1.312-313): 


~~ 


TUPTEV, pan uahdv, O ToL xELLHALOY EOTHL 


é& Eyed, ota ptror Eetvor Eetvoror Srbovor. 
(A valuable [gift], a very fine one, which 
will be your keepsake from me, such as 
dear guest-friends give to guest-friends. ) 
20] 
When Telemachus is visiting Menelaus and is offered 


gifts by him (three horses, a chariot and a goblet 
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[4.590-592]), he tells Menelaus (4.600): 
b6dpov 6” Stti né pot So0tnc, uELtphALrov Eotw: 


(As for the gifts whatsoever you may give 
me, let it be a thing to treasure.) 


Hence it seems that uetynAta are small precious gifte. 
For instead of the chariot and horses, Menelaus offers 
a mixing bowl (4.615). It seems that a man's wealth 
lies in these objects: :Telemachus tells Menelaus that 
he must return home (15.91): 

wv 


# tt pou éx peyapwv nerpharov éoGAdv SAntar. 


( Or as noble treasure lost from my pal- 
ace. 


Such is their importance. 


The distinction between booty acquired by 
plundering and treasureS acquired by visiting other 
countries seems to be non-existent. There is no moral 
distinction: the aim is to amass as much as possible, 
regardless of how it is gained. The following example 
shows the Homeric attitude to booty (14.231-244): 

Hat LOL para toyxyave TOAAG. 
tOv Efarpedunv pevoernéa TOAAG 6’ Ombtoow 
AaYXAVOV: atpa 6€ olxoc bptAheTO, nat po ENELTA 


bervog t’ alSotdo te peta Koqteoor tetbypunv. 


Gndeavlotelolppoosy) Cell into my hands. 
I picked out the tempting things, and 


much I acquired later ae lot. te quickly 
my estate increased, then became 


feared and respected among the nomi s ) 
Yet not all booty is considered to be acquired by 


right, and it is hard to know where Homeric morality 


14. 
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draws the line. Warriors returning home from war with 
huge quantities which they have plundered are praised 
and respected; and yet Eumaeus says (14.85-88): 
HOU HEV 5UOLEVEEG Wav BVEPOLOL, Ole, eTLEYOUTC 
aAAOTP LENS BOO HAL Ope ZEVC Anta 507) - 


x 
TANOKPEVOL 6& te vijac EBay olndovde vEEdOaL, 
nat ueVv TOTG SnLS0G upatepdv boc Ev gpeol ninter. 


(Even hostile enemies, who land on foreign 
soil, and Zeus grants them booty. 
They’ fill their ships and set off home- 
wards,and a great dread of divine retrib- 
ition: attacks their minds. ) 

It seems that the only way booty can rightfully be 


taken is by defeating a foreign city in battle. 


In a sense, gift-giving is involved in the 
dasturvpulzOns0O1slOOty-m ne plunder 1S) divided up eq 
ually, while the leaders are given choice extra items 
in acknowledgement of their position. Odysseus tells 
the Phaeacians (9.41-42): 


én MOA LOG Oy GAO XOUG HAL UTHYATA TMOAAG AaBovtEc 
bacokpes’, &G ph TiC por a&tepBopevog ufor ton. 


(We took women and many treasures from the 
city and divided them, so that no one 
through me would be without an equal share. )(21] 


When Odysseus and his men go out hunting, the spoils 
are divided up as follows (9.159-160): 


vnEs bev OL ETOVTO SUBSEA, ote 6€ EXQOTHY 
évvéa Ad&yxavov alyeG: Epol bé S5éu’ EEEAOV ot. 


(Twelve ships were in my fleet; nine 
goats were allotted to each ship; they 
picked out ten for me alone.) 
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Buying and selling also takes place in the 
Odyssey; Since there is no coinage, it takes the form 
of trading. Slaves are bought and solid; usually we 
are told that a high price was paid [22], although 
we do not learn what the price is and in what form 
it is paid. We have one example, however, of the 
equivalent worth of a slave. We are told in 1.431 
that Laertes bought a slave: 

nmowOABny Et’ gotoav, éeruocdBora 6” Ebwuev, 


(When she was still in her youth, and he 
gave the worth of twenty oxen for her. ) 


The idea of exchange is clear in this example: the 


verb Z5wuev means ‘he gave', not ‘he paid’. 


We also have an example of commercial trad- 
ing (1.184): 
éo TepEonv peta yarudv, &yw 6” at6wva otdnpov. 


(I am carrying gleaming iron to Temese 
and I am after bronze.) 


Presuniably slaves were exchanged for precious metal: 


gold, silver or bronze, weighed out in talents. 


Another type of gift we find in the Odyssey 
is that which one receives on someone's death. Ody- 


sseus, when inventing a story about his origins, says 


that when his father died, his half-brothers (14.210): 


. . ° ~ e . an ov 
adtap éyot péAa nadpa S6c0av uxt olut’ Everpav. 


(But to me they gave a very poor share and 
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allotted me a house. )[23] 
Sometimes gifts are bequests from father to son 


oree oo.) : 


TO TOtv pEv p’ Epdper péyaS EbpvtoS, avtap 6 Tarot 
norAALT.” d&TOBViCHWY év Souaoiv Sondotor. 


(Which great Eurytus had previously carried, 
but had left to his son when. he died in the 
high palace.) 


Also there are instances of gifts being given from. one 
generation to another, not necessarily on death 
(19.411-413): 

choy lapvndov6", Ot TOD LOL UTALOAT ” EDO Ly 

tHv ot eyo bigw Aas WLU Xatpovt oTOnEe pow." 


Tov gven’ NAO’ *Odvoetc, tva ot noOpor. &yAaad SHpa. 


({[When] he comes to Parnassus, where my 
property is, 1 shail give him some of-it, 
and send him home rejoicing.” Odysseus 
came for this cause, in order to get fine 


gifts from him.) 
And in another example Odysseus tells of the gifts 
which his father, Laertes, gave him as a small boy 
(24 .340-242 ): 


OY XVAC HO’ SHAG To Loxat dena MOL SEna UNAEGC , 
CUHEaG TEDOULPAHOVT : Opxous 6E& pou wo’ Svdpnvac 
5HoELV NEVTHNHKOVTA, 

(You gave ne thirteen peartrees and ten 
appletrees, and forty fig-trees; and at the 


same time you named the fifty vines you 
would give me.) 


Another important group of gifts are those 
reputed to come from the gods. Such gifts may be 


metaphorical or actual objects. We have an example 
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of the former in 2.116-118 [24]: 


To @POVEOUT’ diva Svpov & ot nEpL bWnEv "ASfvn, 
Epya Tc Entotaobar TIED LUAAAEA HAL YPEVaAC Lo6\kc 
nepoea 8’ 


(The brains which Athene bestowed on her, — 
and her knowledge of beautiful work and fine 
wits and prea 
Athene gives Odysseus useful gifts, the accoutrements 
of his disguise as an old beggar (13.437-438) [25]: 


One SE ol oxnATtTpov nal HE LHEX TONV, 
Tvnva Pwyarénv: év 6€ otpdgoc hev copthp. 


(She geve him a staff and an old knapsack, 
full of holes; and on it was a shoulder 
strap.) 
Many gifts were given to the gods. This type 


of giving will be examined in the next chapter. 


The metaphorical use of giving occurs often 
enough to be worthy of mention: the ‘gift of sleep' 
is found more than once in the Odyssey [26]. Hunger 
‘sives many evils to men' (17.287 and 17.474). There 
are many other examples where the verb ‘to give' is 


used. 


The attitude to begging has already been 
discussed. In the Odyssey, however, there are inst- 
ances of requests for a gift that cannot be classed 
as begging. Some are almost orders to a man to give 


something to a third party. For example, Athene tells 


Nestor to give Telemachus a chariot and horses (3.369): 
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nEnwov odv Slopw te nat vLET: 666 5€ ot tnnovc, 


(Send him off with a chariot end one of 
your sons; give him horses. ) 


The gift which one requests is not always a material 

one. Formel supplication for food and clothing occurs 

often in the Odyssey: it will be discussed in the next 

chapter. There are occasions, however, when a man is 

supplicating someone for the gift of lok, shakanteky, “Viehe 

example, the suitors offer Odysseus gold and bronze 

if he will spare their lives (22.54~-59). Leodes the 

priest also supplicates Odysseus for his life (2? 5412) * 
youvotuodr o’, *O6voev: ov SE p’ atdeo nat yp’ EXENOOV: 


(I clasp you by the knees, Odysseus: have 
a care for me and pity me.) 


Phemius the minstrel makes the same formal suppli- 


cation (22.344). 


A very important and often misunderstood 
class of gifts is that of wedding gifts, which we 


shall discuss in the next chapter. 


There are some Homeric words which express 
types of gifts for which we do not have a specific 
English word. A frequent example is Zeuvniov or Getviov 
(plural feuvnia oréeivia ), meaning a gift of hosp- 
oan by ewoich re sisuailely given by the host to his 
guest on parting. In the following example the plural 


refers to hospitality in general rather than to a 
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Senecitic pitta 4.44 )ele7a: 


fy péev 6 vat Eeuviia modAAa gaydvte 


Gurely we too have eaten much hospitality.) 


In another example, however, this word refers to spec- 
ific gifts of hospitality which are enumerated (24 ..273- 
279) (281: 

HOLE ot Swpa TOPOV JceELVnta, ole EMHEL. 

XPVTGOV HEV ot 60x” EVEPYEOS ETTA TAAKVTA, 

bona 6E ot UPNTNPa TAVAPYUPOV OVGELOEVTE, 

SwWSEnO aye aTAOTEAC XAQLVAC, TOOTOUG 5€ TARNTAC 

TOCCOA be OAPEa HaAG TODOVG 6’ Ent TOLOL XLTWVAC, 


XWELS bay CUTE yuvat nag HUD LO vO Epya LSutac 
TECOUPAG ELOaALHAC, AC H8EkEV AUTO EACOOAL. 


(And I offered him gifts of hospitality, such as 
is proper. I gave him seven talents of well- 
wrought gold, I gave him a solid silver mixing 
bowl decorated with flowers, and twelve single 
folded cloaks, as many rugs, and as many fone 
mantles, and as many tunics too, and in add- 
Poon four Jovyely ladies, skiiled in faultless 
work, whichever ones he wished to choose. ) 
Gifts of this type are morally obligatory, if one is 
to judge by the number of references to the correct- 
ness of offering gifts [29]. The singular forms g&étv- 
Lov and SELVAtOV more often refer to a specific gift 
of hospitality. Such a gift plays an important part 
in the story of the Cyclops. Odysseus asks the Cyclops 
for a Zetviov and in return the Cyclops tells him 
he will only offer one when Odysseus tells him his 
name. Odysseus says that his name is Nobody, and the 


Cyclops answers (9.369-370): 


T . ° oA . Tt € e 
Ovtiv éywo Tbpatov EBo0naL PETA OLS ETAPOLOL, 
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tovc 6’ &Akovuc mpdobev: TO 6€ tot Eeuviiov Eotar. 

(I shall eat Nobody last after his conm- 

rades, and eat the others first; that 

will be your gift of hospitality. ) 
The word is obviously used ironically in this example. 
In another one the sense is again ironic : Ctesippus, 
one of the suitors, tells Odysseus that he will give 
him aZetvrov and he throws a cow's hoof at him. The 
irony is turned on him later, however, when the cow- 
herd kills him and says (22.290-291): 


TOUTO Tot dvtL Mobdc Eervitov, év Tot’ Ebwxac 
e wee oe ? > d id 
dvtLGEwW “OSvoAt SOpov wat GANTEVOVTL. 


(This is the gift of hospitality in return 
for the hoof, which you formerly gave to 
godlike Odysseus, as he went about through 
the palace.) 
Another word for gift appears in one passage 
with Zeivitov (9.267-268); and some differentiation 


seems to be made between them: 


« ke > af ° eee as . Mv 

LHoved, EL TL TOPOLG EELVNLOV NE HAL GAAWC 
eo eo e e >’ e 

Sotnc Swttvnv, Nj te EEtvwv CEYLG EOTLv. 


(We have come to see if youmight offer us 

a gift of hospitality, or even better, 

if you would give us a gift, which 1Se tne 

right of guests. ) 
Perhaps in this passage, ZEvviiov means general 
hospitality whereas Owttvnv refers to a specific gift. 
In the only other place where dwttvnv is used, it 
refers to the series of gifts which Alcinous makes to 
Odysseus (11.351-352): 


Zunnc obv émtpetvar 26 avprov, elG 6 ne nioav 
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dbwtlvnv tTEAEow: 


(At any rate to stay until tomorrow, until 
I complete the whole gift.) 


Perhaps ‘presentation’ would be a good translation 


fOr sunLSeword. 


The use of the word &povBf suggests it means 
something in exchange, a reciprocal gift. In one ex- 
ample it refers to a gift given in return for good 
treatment (3.58-59): 


abtap Emert’ GAAoLot Stbov yaptecoav &uouBny 
e a > ~ Cd 
obunmacryv HvAtOLoLy AYAaHAELTHS ExAaATOLPNS. 


(And then to all the rest in Pylos give 
Seeerac lous recapuogaiagilt tor Gheir 
glorious hecatomb. ) 
In another example it refers to a compensatory gift 
Glee aoe: 
ef 5€ not ob thaovot Body émrerué’ aporphy, 


(If they do not pay me fitting recom- 
pense for the cattle.) 


And a further example gives &youBfl the meaning of 
"exchange', as in a direct gift-exchange (Gin oace:. 
nat para uarkov EAOV: Gol 6’ KEvov Eotar dpoupyC. 
(And choose a really fine one; it will be 
worth the exchange to you. 
dmpvatnv is an interesting word we find in 
the Odyssey. For example, Odysseus says (14.316-317): 


Zvba pe SeotpwtHv BaorrevdG Exoptooato Setdwv 
Howe &novatny: 


Che 
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(There Pheidon the hero, the king of 
the Thesprotians looked after me for 
nothing. 
The word literally means ‘not bought'; since Odysseus 


has said that he was shipwrecked and washed up on 


the isle of Thesprotia, he could not exchange anything 


for hospitality, hence ATpLaTHY probably means ‘with 


no exchange forthcoming'. 


Some gifts are an obvious substitute for 
money. For example, an EntBauépov is a payment for a 
ferry trip. On the one occasion it is used in the 


Odyssey, the 'payment' is a small boy. 


Another hapex in the Odyssey is oboinmdptrov, 
which means a reward given for completing a sea-miss- 
ion: in this case the reward is a good meal (15.505- 


DO) - 


The idea of a free gift with no counter-— 
gift forthcoming is also contained in the word TpOLe. 
The food which Odysseus, as a beggar, receives from 
the suitors is termed MeoLx6g (17.41%). Also, Alcin- 
ous says that he will recover what wealth he gives 
to Odysseus by a public levy, because Gig. 155) 

boyakéov yao Eva tpoLrndg xaptonobar. 


(For itis hard for one man to give freely 
Onc uCeCmo dus) 


In other words, it is hard for one man to make a sub- 


CDi. 
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stantial free gift to someone who is not in a position 
to meke a counter-gift. The similarity with the word 
for a beggar, mpotutnc, suggests that a tpot& was a 
gift given to beggars, who were people who could not 


make a return gift. 


The word 5d0tc is used in the Odyssey as a 
general term for giving a gift. For example, Nausicaa 
tells Odysseus (6.207-208) [30]: 


TPOG Yap ALoc eto.v &navtec 
HeELVOUNTE MIL TWYOLMTE NN OOUUC 0 SONLY) Te OLA Te. 


(for all guests and beggars are in the 
hands of Zeus, and é gift is little 
and dear. ) 

The most common word of all in the Odyssey 
for 'gift' is 6@pov. This word is used at times when 
one would expect one of the specific words. For ex- 
ample, in 4.589, Menelaus says to Telemachus: 

nat tote o” eb TELdw, SHow SE tot dyAaad dipa 

(And then I shall send you off in fine 

style, and I shall give you Jovely 

EL Lcoly 
These are gifts of hospitality, and we would have 
expected them to be described as Eetvia. Spa often 
forms part of a metric formula that rounds off a 
hexameter: cyAad Spa efine=cirts) (34), for example. 
This is probably why it is used so often. The foll- 


owing two examples show how 6#pov is used as the gen- 
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25-6 


eral term for gift, but is contrasted with a specific 
term: 
SBpov 6’ Sttt n—é por Soinc, nEtphArov Eotw: (4.600) 


(As for the gift. whatsoever you nm ive 
me, let it be a treasure. ) ks 


dHowv 6’ S00’ év EnG otuw nuevphrAra uettar., (4.613) 


(From the gifts, such as are stored in 
my house. ) 


Two gift-related words found in the Odyssey 
have similar forms: Gwkyova and poLxyayoua. The former 
means ‘payment for saving one's life', as in 8.462 Lonea 

uvfon épet’, Str por MpHty Twkypt’ SpéAAEtc. 


(Remember me, that you owe me first a 
payment for saving your Hiters) 


uoLXayplt&o means ‘payment by an adulterer to his mis- 


tress’ husband’, as in 8.432: 
TO HAL pOLxXKypu’ OpEAAEL. 


(And so he owes him an adulterer's payment. ) 


Both of these payments can be seen as counter-gifts: 


Cwkypla in return for a good service, LoLXaypta in 
compensation for a wrong action. 
Finally there is the phrase 60 tnpec Edwvy 
(givers of good things), which occurs in the Odyssey 
as an epithet of the gods [34]. 


The conclusion we may draw from all these 


examples is that the variety and frequency of words 


OS a ey 
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and phrases related to gift-giving in the Odyssey show 
that the gift plays an important role in Homeric soc- 
iety. In the following chapters we hope to show the 
extent of that role. 
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DUPpSe uehoMmenismieaaada, (Oxtord,#1970), p.7. 
4. M. Finley, "The World Of Odysseus Revisited", Proc- 


eedings of the Classical Association 71, 1974, p.16. 

>. The World of Odysseus, p.62. 
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8. The translations in this thesis attempt to provide 
a literal but readable representation of the Greek, 
while making clear the distinction between the diff- 
erent meanings of gift-giving words. 

9. cf. 19.282~286, where Odysseus is praised for coll- 
ecting wealth by begging. 

10. See also 17.573. 

11. See Iliad 4.49 and 24.70. 

tee DEC) SE 56—165. 

14. In 14.62-66. 

14. See also 24.85ff. 

15. In mythology, Eriphyle was bribed by Polyneices with 


the necklace of Harmonia to command her husband, 
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Amphiaraus, to fight at Thebes. He was killed in 
combat there. 

The measure was usually a talent. 

In mythology, Astyoche, mother of Eurypylus, was 
persuaded to.let her son go to war by Priam, who 
bribed her with a golden vine. 


This is the same legend referred to in 11.326-327. 


For other examples see 4.613; 15.113; 14.326; 19.295; 


peo (ec 72. 

For the Homeric meaning of EetvoG see H. Kakridis, 
La Notion de l'Amitié et de l'Hospitalite Chez Hom- 
ére, (Thessaloniki, 1963), Chapter 4. 

See also 9.550-551. 

See 15. 4887= 15.429; 15-452; 20.3585. 

See also 16.384, where the suitors plan how to div- 
ide up the estate of Odysseus; also 17.80-81, where 
Telemachus makes contingency plans for his gifts 
should he be killed by the suitors. 

Ge Alicia We Keile Wen deies 2 eslem Wathen ae5ees4 
23.140; 24.402. 

For other objects given by the gods, see 24.73-74. 
See 16.481; 19.427. 

See also 5.91; 14.404; 19.185. 

Eevvnta is strengthened by 6Wpa and so it really 
retains its meaning of hospitality. 


See for example 9.268; 8.389. 
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Wooo 1 Seadentical. 

These are considered as gifts rather than payments 


in accordance with Malinowski's scale of gifts, 


which is described in The Argonauts of the Western 


Pacific, (New York, 1961), p.176-190. 


pee 8.425 and 8.445. 





CHAPTER TWO 
STUDIES IN THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL BACKGROUND TO GIFT 





GIVING IN THE ODYSSEY 


Part One: Mauss and the Gift 


elias’ Jahsyd. (iheaeye cag etomewalie portrayal ae GN Eee 
iety ae oho Odyssey and their gift-giving customs will 
be somanuaetl in detail no Mauss! Peet ore on the 
customs of ancient and primitive cultures. By quoting 
lines from the Odyssey and extracts from "The Gift", we 


hope to show the many similarities between the two. 


Before we make a comparison item by item 
between the society of the Odyssey and those cultures 
studied by Mauss, it might be useful first to sumn- 
arise the general picture of gift-giving which emerges 
from Mauss' work, in order to relate this as a whole 


TOmLneSOdySsey. 


Mauss begins by saying that gifts are the 
means by which contracts and exchanges are fulfilled. 
Although they appear to be voluntary, they are given 
and repaid under obligation. It is an exposition of 
the reason for this obligation which chiefly concerns 
Mauss throughout his essay. He considers that "eco- 
nonie self-interest"(p.1) plays a large part in what 
he calls "prestation"(p.3). This term is used to ex- 


press giving in a broader sense than the material: it 


30. 
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may be applied to services rendered, or a whole series 
of related acts of giving, usually from one group to 
another. Mauss confines his study to areas "where we 
have access to the minds of societies through docu- 


mentation and philological research"(p.3). 


Firstly, we learn that groups rather than 
individuals make gift-exchanges. Mauss, however,is 
talking about Polynesian society in particular, so 
this is not necessarily a general rule. The ‘gift’ 
itself does not signify goods alone, but can repres- 
ent a multitude of things both abstract and concrete. 
Mauss calls these gift-exchanges "total prestations” 
(p.3); if the groups refuse to give or receive then 
"private or open warfare"(p.3) may result. The North 
American Indians indulge in a special type of prest- 
ation which Mauss terms the "potlatch"(p.4). These 
Indians compete with each other for position in the 
hierarchy of their tribe by making extravagant pres- 
tations (which may include mass destruction of goods ). 
He who gives the most gains the most prestige in the 


tribe. 


Mauss finds two elements involved in con- 
tractual gifts (1]:- prestige gained from receiving, 
and the obligation to make a return for the preserv- 


ation of that prestige. He identifies two other oblig- 
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ations as well as that of repayment involved in total 
prestation:- to give and to receive. Mauss wishes to 
determine what power obligates the recipient to make 
repayment, and for an answer he turns to a discussion 
of the Polynesian hau, which he describes as the spirit 
of the thing given. It is in this area that Mauss has 
received the most criticism from other anthropologists. 
Sahlins [2] considers that he places so much emphasis 
on the hau as the "obligation to reciprocate” that he 
treats the obligations to give and to receive "only 
summarily" (p.150). Levi-Strauss feels that the hau 

4s not the reason for the sense of obligation to 
reciprocate (p.154) 


"but only what one people happen to 
believe is the reason." 


In other words, this obligation exists in all soc- 
Hebbes = DUGe bnesnausis 2 spiritual concept of one 
society alone, the Polynesian. As for the obligations 
of giving and receiving, Mauss considers that they 
are maintained by the natural tendency for hospit- 
ality and good relations. Conversely the refusal to 
give is teken as a "declaration ee ee Gos ths imets 
fundamental principle of reciprocity, Mauss tells us, 
te a spiritual bond involving persons, groups and 
things. He concludes this section by saying (pet2): 


"Everything is stuff to be given away 
and repaid." 
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Next he deals with the part that the gods 
and nature [3] play in gift-giving, and treats sac- 
rafice as a gift which expects repayment. From this 
Mauss proceeds to a discussion of the theory of alms. 
These concepts will be discussed in greater detail in 
the examination of the Odyssey, in the second section 


of this chapter. 


In the second chapter of "Essai sur le Don" 

[4] Meuss describes many customs related to gift-giv- 
ing and their distribution throughout the world. The 
Melanesian culture has numerous rituals related to 
gift-exchange. Mauss shows how in that society owner- 
ship is minimised. Everything is constantly circulated: 
it is given on the understanding that it will be pass- 
ed on to someone else. The gifts themselves have a 
spiritual quality, and often a personality of their 
own. For the people of the Trobriand Islands 

"Social life is a constant give-and-take... 

in magnanimity, for repayment of services, 

or as challenges or pledges" (p.27) 
Mauss goes on to mention Malinowski's theory that the 
services given to e woman by her husband in the form 
of looking after her welfare are gift-payments in 
mecrcr for the service of her body [5]. This section 
ends with Mauss' observation that the Trobrianders 


have a multitude of names for different types of gift. 
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A brief explanation follows of the "marriage 
by purchase"(p.340) which Mauss considers to be a mis- 
nomer; he prefers to think of it as a series of pres- 
tations from all parties and families involved in the 
marriage. His concluding remarks on the Melanesian 
world in general imply that its economic trade is 
totally controlled by a system of gifts and return 
gifts which the islanders use to "replace our system 


of sale and purchase"(p.30). 


Mauss next turns to the Indian tribes of 

North West America, and he describes similar instit- 
utions to those of the Melanesians and Polynesians; 

he adds, however, that the gift exchange system of 

the Indians exists "in a more radical and accentuated 
form"(p.31). By this he means that these Indians prac- 
tise the potlatch; we have already seen that this type 
of prestation has an atmosphere of competitiveness 
about it. A man has to return a gift with interest 
(ie., with something of greater value) so that he is 


no longer in debt, and by doing so he gains prestige. 


A general review of Mauss' three obligations 
(GoueiVve, ato receive snd ato reciprocate) now follows. 
Firstly, the obligation to give, which incorporates 
the obligation to invite, he describes as "the essence 


of potlatch"(p.37). Secondly, he says that the oblig- 
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ation to receive exists since to refuse a gift ex- 
presses a reluctance to offer a return gift: 

"Failure to give or receive, like failure 

to make return gifts, means a loss of dig- 

nity." (p.40) 
Thirdly, Mauss says that "the obligation to repay is 
the essence of potlatch"(p.40). Hence both the initial 
act of giving and the subsequent repayment are both 
stimulated by a desire to gain prestige and position 
in one's society. With regard to American Indian 
tribes, one is liable to "enslavement for debt" (p.41) 
if a gift is not repaid. Mauss draws analogies with 


the Roman institution of nexum, a point which he exp- 


ands in more detail in Chapter.Three of his essay. 


The gift itself has a power of its own which 
ensures its exchange, at least in Indian cultures. 
Perhaps a Similarity may be drawn here with the Poly- 
nesian hau. Mauss describes how valuable articles are 
kept apart from the rest of tle family property. Other 
societies also do this: Mauss cites the "Romans, 
Trobrianders and Samoans"(p.42). The articles of 
treasure have magical qualities which extend to the 
box which Ponteine them. They are endowed with a 


mythological background. 


At this point, Mauss reaches some prelin- 


inary conclusions: the potlatch is a relatively wide- 
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30. 


spread phenomenon, and a system of gift-exchange basic 
to their everyday existence is found in all the soc- 


ieties examined so far. 


The next section of Mavss' work concerns 
survivals of the gift-system in early literature. His 
aim is to determine whether at one time real law and 
personal law existed separately, or 

"Did they [ancient societies] not themselves 
practise these customs of gift exchange in 
which persons and things become indisting- 
uishable?"(p.46) 
Mauss turns to the legal system of ancient Rome, paying 
particular attention to the nexum, which may be defined 
as a supplementary surety. This nexum formed part of 
a solemn ceremonial contract in which the article 
given, the res, played an essential part. Mauss ana- 
lyses the linguistic background to the legal Latin 
terms mentioned in his work: res he takes to be der- 


t! 


mvecOe OMe Nem Odio k tba Cal ecallnemesning) aeei ce or 
a pleasant thing"(p.49); reus he defines as "someone 
who is possessed by the thing"(p.50); and accord- 

Iie lyevcad tu lO pul Cm HancuinesOVel rete s =coeule 


giving of the contractual gift. Hence he finds gift- 


related meanings to all three legal terms. 


There follows a discussion of the emvtio 


ee tee 


venditio, purchase and sale: 
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"Just aS in primitive custom we find the 

Seco OWwcouny eG Necerelurn Patt. SO 17 

Roman usage there is sale and then pay 

ment" (p.51) 
Mauss continues his linguistic analysis to show how 
many Latin formulae contain an element of dare, to 


give. 


The Brahmin legal texts of ancient India 
provide an insight into the function of the gift in 
the Hindu classical period. Mauss mentions two groups 
of that era who show evidence of the potlatch. The 
Brahmin concept of gift is on a spiritual level:- a 
Cine ovens prineserevanrc inwchesnext life. ?Thesrole 
iGeplayscess a5 Amportantmareingcne societies of the 
Polynesians, Melanesians and American Indians exam- 


ined previously(6]. 


Mauss then turns to ancient Germanic society, 

which had 

"A clearly developed system of exchange 

with gifts voluntarily and obligatorily 

given, received and repaid."(p.59) 
He finds traces of the potlatch and gift-exchange in 
general far back in Germanic history. A highly org- 
anised system of wedding gifts is epparent in this 
society. A contractual pledge called wadium is comp- 


ared to the Latin nexum. The gift seems to contain an 


element of danger for the recipient; Mauss draws att- 
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ention to the double meaning of gift, that is as gift 


and poison, in some Germanic and other languages. 


As a final piece of evidence from ancient 
Piperavure wmiiause Cibessthne Chinese , who recognise 
"the indissoluble bond of a thing with its original 
owner"(p.62). An alliance which results from an ex- 


change is also binding. 


The final chapter of Mauss' work is devoted 
to his conclusions about gift-giving and its effect 
on present day society: moral, political and economic, 
sociological and ethical. The system of gift-exchange, 
Saycelauss, Usemerelyeamdevelopment from the earlier ~ 
system of "total prestation", defined as 

"prestation between clan and clan in which 
individuals and groups exchange everything 
between them" (p.68) 

In his economic conclusions, Mauss says that 
ancient societies were clearly aware of value: huge 
amounts could be gained or lost "without a trace of 
mercenariness"(p.70). The treasure exchanged was a 
substitute for money, but religious and ceremonial 
elemants were still involved. Malinowski's classif- 
ication of gifts [ 7] from pure gift (one which is 
given voluntarily and expects no return) to barter 


is criticised by Mauss in accordance with his theory 
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of obligation. The gift between husband and wife is 

a pure gift, in Malinowski's estimation. But Mauss 
considers this is merely payment for sexual services. 
Other so-called pure gifts Mauss traces back to some 
original obligation. His major conclusion is that gifts 
are neither "spontaneous" nor "disinterested" (p.71). 
Apart from their being given in return for services, 
Mauss believes that they are used to promote useful 
alliances. The items used as tokens of wealth in place 
of money form binding pledges. Yet since they are used 
as money, they are continually circulated in order to 
obtain something else of value, equal or greater. Fur- 
ther, the potlatch itself, even though it involves 
wholesale destruction of wealth, is not performed with- 
out a motive of self-interest. It is a means of attain- 
ing prestige and position in tribal hierarchy. One 
might conclude then that a gift is always a means to 


an end. 


The ethical conclusion which Mauss reaches 
is that the gift (and the peaceful alliance it brings ) 
is the object by which a society uses reason to combat 
the desire for war:- "In order to trade, man must 
Mane lay down his spear"(p.80). Sahlinsig ] comments: 
"The gift is the primitive way of ach- 


ieving the peace that in civil society 
is secured by the state" (p.169) 
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Mauss has been criticised for attempting to 
apply the hau, an aspect of Maori culture, to ancient 
societies as a whole. Also he is accused of dissecting 


gift-giving into three obligations which he analysed 


separately, instead of treating the phenomenon in toto. 


Sahlins, who extended Mauss' ideas on the subject, 
talks about four types of reciprocity:=- negative, 
generalised, weak and balanced({9.]. Negative recip- 
rocity is the term he uses for damaging returns such 
as revenge, deception or theft; no good results from 
such a transaction. Generalised reciprocity is a 
synonym for Malinowski’s “pure gift"; it is an act of 
generosity, often in the form of a service rather 
Tieanwamtaveri a lecntCemweakereci plrociuy relers: COs trip— 
ute paid to a leader by his subjects:- weak because 
the return he gives is not specific; they are paying 
him for his general leadership. Balanced reciprocity 
is perhaps the most frequent type of exchange:- when 
El foaalittey Gey aliidenay amok Geleneibbatel tein Yeheloyy oamyihinvetelbskel las Toke 


soon afterwards. 


We have seen the general pattern of gift- 
giving as Mauss has portrayed it, and some of the 
pertinent criticisms. The Odyssey will be surveyed 


to see if a similar pattern emerges. 
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Part Two: The Odyssey and the Anthropological 
Background to gift-giving 


The theme of gifts figures largely throughout 
the Odyssey. The Phaeacian episode[10] in particular 
has the theme of gifts (to be given to Odysseus by 
King Alcinous and his people) constantly through ane 3 
The fact that Odysseus is to receive gifts is mentioned 
several times[11], and the gifts themselves are freq- 
uently described{12]. At times in the Odyssey the 
description of gifts appears to be inordinately long 
to the modern reeder, who may consider that such det- 
ails are not important to the story. An example is 
the episode in which Telemachus is offered hospitality 
by Menelaus. Lines 587 to 619 of Book Four are totally 
concerned with a discussion of what gifts Telemachus is 
to take home with him. There are times, however, when 
a gift is essential to the plot, for example the ‘folk 
tale' gifts which Odysseus receives to help him on 
his journey. These all have a magical quality: the 
bag of winds[13], and Ino's wrap[14]. Most important, 
the bow of Odysseus, which brings about the climax 
of the story, is described as a gift. ine iG yaelines 
bie devoted (Book 21.11-41) to the circumstances in 
which Odysseus received it. It was mentioned previously 


how the modern ear might react to such descriptions; 
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ARRIETA wa" 





yet their frequency in the Odyssey implies that a 
contemporary audience expected to hear many details 
about zifts in the story. If gift-giving was important 
to their economic and social life, frequent descrip- 


tions of exchanges would not be unacceptable. 


We have seen that Mauss is mainly concerned 
with the three obligations he finds intrinsic in gift- 
giving. He maintains that these continue to interact 
while gifts are being circulated because of a general 
wish to promote peace rather than war. By this reas- 
Oning,w therefore hospi oalitysottereds bya ruler) to a 
suppliant stranger amounts to a declaration of all- 
iance with this man. If the stranger happens to be 
chief of his people, and he receives and exchanges 
(ihenshe is )ins aepositaonmboedovso) pitts of hospit— 
ality with the leader to whom he is a suppliant, then 
the two men are making a formal contract of friend- 
Ship on behalf of their subjects. The Phaeacian epi- 
sode is an example of this principle. The immediate 
aim of Odysseus is to be helped on his journey home; 
Alcinous has a long-range motive for offering hosp- 
itality: the promotion of friendship. Odysseus knows 
he must offer the king a worthy return. When the occ- 
asion arises he will do so, either in the form of 


goods or of service. It may be concluded that this 
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sense of obligation is fundamental to the morality 


of the Homeric society. 


Odysseus has arrived at the kingdom Ofeune 
Phaeacians(Book 6), totally bereft of any belongings, 
in tattered clothing, battered by the waves. Thus he 
supplicates someone for help (as every Homeric Greek 
Vase heme enbevoldO) sa nevulisecase Nemrs The suppliant 
of the princess Nausicaa and subsequently her parents 
on the level of a beggar to a king. Of course, as he 
is of royalty himself, Odysseus should by rights be 
on equal footing with them. In his present condition 
as a suppliant, he can expect, by the moral rules of 
hospitality, to be fed, bathed, clothed and escorted 


home. Nausicaa tells him (6.192-193): 


hoe t) a 2 ~ 5 ¢ 4 524 
oUt’ ovv EGEATOG SEVTNOEAL OVTE TEV QAANOV, 
z e ¢€ e e e 
Ov énEory’ txétnv Tardanetprov AVTLAGAVTO. 


(Accordingly you shall lack neither clothing 

nor anything else which is the right of a 

much enduring suppliant who has happened 

along. ) 
Alcinous realises that Odysseus is of noble birth, the 
opportunity for making a Porma pact .Of simLendshap, 1s 
offered, and he organises a 'prestation' of several 
gifts. He tells his princes G379589 ): 


brAX’? Eve ol SHpev Eeuvhtov, wo Enrernéc. 


(But come let us give him a gift of hospit- 
aiiiby Maas Useproper.) 


Once the idea of giving gifts to Odysseus has been 
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introduced, it expands in importance more and more as 
the Phaeacians talk with him and hear his story. Al- 
cinous gives instructions to his princes of what they 
are to donate (8.392-393): 


TOV ol EUXOTOS pAapoc EUTAUVES noe YLTOVa 
uat xpvooto téAavtov evelate TLUNEVTOG « 


(Each of you bring him a well-washed mantle 
and a tunic and a talent of precious gold.) 


Odysseus is also to receive a bronze sword by way of 
amends from Euryalus (8.403) who insulted him during 
the games (8.158-164). This gift is described in some 
détail, as most others are throughout the Odyssey 


(8.403-405): 


Show of 166’ Bop TAY XAAHEOV y o é ETL HOT 
d&oyvoen, “uordcov b€ veotiptotou EXEQAVTOG 


wv 


d&uordeSivntar: moAEcG 6& ol GEvov Eotar. 


(I shall give him this solid bronze sword, 
which haSeaphnilt soft (silver.on it, ,andia 
sheath of fresh ivory encloses it, and it 
Wildebenofemuchevaluesto nim. ) 
This is just one of the examples of a gift being des- 
cribed in terms of its beauty and its value. Details 
of a gift's worth must have appealed to the Homeric 
Greeks. Euryalus accompanies his gift with a token 


speech of friendship (8.408-411). In reply Odysseus 


makes a formal speech of blessing (8.413): 


uat of, otdoc, uaAa xatpe, Beol bE tot SABLA Sotev, 


(And greetings to you, friend, and may the 
gods give you blessings. ) 


The use of Ol5wul in this blessing suggests that Od- 
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ysseus hopes that the gods will ‘give’ gifts to Eury- 
aluctinerelurn for the ‘eiivs hesreceived from him, 

as he is in no position to make the return at that 
moment. The abstract nature of divine generosity in 
the form of good fortune is reminiscent of Mauss" use 
of the word 'prestation' to cover both concrete and 


abstract senses. 


Once the gifts have been assembled, Alcinous 
asks his wife to fetch the finest chest to store them 
(8.424). This chest has as much importance in the 
ceremonial act of giving as the gifts it contains. 
Mauss discovered that some tribes of North American 
Indians store their precious goods ina 

"large ornate box which itself is endowed 

with a powerful personality, which speaks, 

is in communion with the owner, contains 

his soul, and so on".(p.42) 
Although the treasure chest of Alcinous does not have 
jts own personality, it does have a certain magical 


quality: Odysseus fastens the lid with a complicated 


knot he learnt from the goddess Circe (8.447-448). 


Alcinous and Arete themselves have given Od- 
ysseus personal gifts, tokens of the friendship est- 
apInNetea between them. Arete gives him a well-washed 
mantle and tunic (8.425) while Alcinous provides a 


golden chalice as a souvenir of himself (8.430-432 ): 
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nat of yd 165’ Kevoov Epov mepruadrrAgEC dénédcow, 

xpboeov, Sop’ euéGev pepvnnevoc HuxtTA TavVTA 

onmévon Evt peyiow Att tT’ GAdAovtctv te BEotoiv. 

(And I shall bestow on him this beautiful 

golden chalice of mine, that he may remember 

me all his days when he makes a libation 

in his palace to Zeus and the other gods. ) 

Later, after Odysseus has finished the tale 

of his adventures and the Phaeacians fully realise 
the importance of their guest, Alcinous suggests to 
his princes that further gifts be added, a tripod and 


a cauldron from each man (14.13-14): 


dA? Aye of SBpev mpinoba pEyav AoE AEBHTA 
KVOEPAHEG : 


(But come let us give him a large tripod 
and a cauldron from each man.) 


Thus Odvsseus becomes even more firmly established as 
guest-friend of the Phaeacians. However this further 
act of generosity is qualified by a statement some- 
what mercenary to our ears (13.14-15): 


Delon om abte &yEeLpoHEevot Hata SFjpov 
tiobpe8’: &pyakEov yap Eva TopoLHOG xapLoaobar. 


(We in turn will get recompense by coll- 

Scuane i rom view pecpless LoOrmib would be 

hard for one man to give freely of a free gift.) 
The concept of giving gifts does not appear to be 
separated from economic reason. For the society OLeLne 
Odyssey, a public reference to the cost opt) Br Sh ake 


front of the recipient is not considered to be in bad 


taste; apparently it was felt to be proper to recoup 
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ore's losses elsewhere if no return payment was forth- 
coming from the recipient. If Odysseus had made a 
generous offering in exchange no doubt he too might 
have resorted to a public levy from his subjects. In- 
deed after he has returned home and killed all the 
Suitors, he tells Peneltpe that the livestock he has 
lost must be replaced by his subjects (24.357-458): 


TOAAG ev aUTOG éya LAntooopar, GrAAa 6’ “Axavol 
Smcov0’, elo 6 ne n&vtac evinAfoworv énabAouc. 


(I myself shall raid a lot, but the Achaeans 
chalieeive thesrest, trl! they fill valleny 
pens.) 

OnesOPecneesullors,e=surymacius, Evenwotiers a public 


levy to Odysseus to make amends to him for what they 
have wasted of his property (22.55-59): 
A&THO cues om LabEev dpecodpevor HATH SFyov, 
Soon TOL EUTEMOTAL Hae ESHbo tat Ev pey&pouoe, 
TUUTNY uUPLs KYOVTES éernuookBotov EuxXSTOS. 
XaAHOv TE _XPUTOV | cc anobhc0pev , elec 6 ue odv utp 
Laver: Totv 6’ o¥ tL vepecontov nexoAGoGar. 
(And hereafter we shall make amends from 
the peoples for whatever has been eaten and 
drunk in your palace, each man bringing the 
approximate worth of "+wenty oxen. And we 
shall pay you back in bronze and gold, until 
your heart is warmed:until then your anger 
is in no way reprehensible. ) 
The public levy appears to have been a standard pro- 
cedure. Since the king receives (from his subjects) 
replacement goods for those he has either lost or 
given away, a form of exchange takes place. In the 
case of Alcinous' gifts to Odysseus, each Phaeacian 
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gifts. Hence the alliance formed by the two kings 
extends to their peoples too. One is strongly reminded 
of Mauss' observation about the Polynesians (p.3): 


W 


it is groups ,' and not individuals, 
which carry on exchange, make contracts, and 
are bound by obligations; the persons rep- 
resented in the contracts are moral per- 
Sons— clans, tribes, and families; the 
eroups, or the chiefs as intermediaries 

for the groups, confront and oppose each 
each other." 


The formality of the gift-contract of friend- 
ship is carried further in the Odyssey. For it is 
Alcinous himself who boards the ship which is to take 
Odysseus home, and he personally stows away the gifts 


(13.20-22), just as Odysseus himself sealed the chest 
(8.44.7-448), 


During his narrative, Odysseus breaks off 
(11.433-384) to make sure he is to receive a safe 
passage home and also valuable gifts reat the Phae- 
acians. In the society of the Odyssey it is not con- 
sidered rude to ask for gifts. A member of a royal 
family travelling to foreign countries would expect 
to receive hospitality as well as gifts of friend- 
ship. Menelaus suggests that he should accompany Tel- 
emachus On a vour through Greece Cts siesisls) ic 
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(And no one will simply send us away, 

they will give at least one thing to carry, 

either some bronze tripod or a cauldron 

Orla pair of mules or a golden chalice.) 
Likewise the royal traveller (Menelaus, for example), 
when in his own country, would treat foreigners with 
the same hospitality that he expects from others. 
This is a method of gaining prestige among one's own 
people. As Odysseus tells Alcinous (11.356-361): 
eV we wat efC éviautov dvoyout’? adté66r. pluverv, 
mounfy t’ dtpbvoite nat adyAad Soa Svbo0tte, 
ual uE TO Bovdotyny, ual nEv TOAD HnEpPSLOV Bune 
TMAELOTEPN ODV yELpL olAnv éc Tatptld’ txEobar: 
ual x’ aldorotepoc uat wtrAtepog avbpéiorv etnv 
T&GLV, Soot. pp’ lO&unvbe tdotato voothoavta. 

(If you pressed me to stay here even a year, 

and arranged my escort and gave me lovely 

gifts, I would even wish this; and it would 

be much better for me to return to my father- 

Pan@ watoetullersnands: and 1 would be more 

respected and dearer to all men, who saw me 

after I returned to Ithaca.) 
Even though he is anxious to be home, Odysseus is 
quite willing to stay the night to give the Phaeacians 
time to prepare their Bwttvnv. The gifts come as no 
surprise. The recipient does not consider the act as 
spontaneous generosity. The gifts are an expected 
part of hospitality. Paradoxically, although Odysseus 
suffers greatly over the long years of his journey 
home, he arrives back in Ithaca with much more wealth 
than he would have if he had returned directly from 


Troy. This paradox adds further emphasis to the role 


of gifts in the story. And yet once Odysseus reaches 
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Ithaca the gifts are forgotten, hidden in their cave 
by Athena OW a ecarn Earlier the action of Athena 
is claimed to be the reason for the Phaeacians' gen- 
erosity (13.120-121).Hence the story of these gifts 
contains a divine element: Athena's help. One is thus 
reminded of Mauss! comment that many primitive soc- 


jeties invent a mythology about their gifts. 


After Odysseus sees how much of his house- 
hold wealth has been consumed by the suitors, he dec- 
ides on a public levy to replenish his assets. He 
gives no thought to the gifts of the Phaeacians, ex- 
cept for a mention of them to Penelope (23.240-341). 
This apparent oversight is easily explained if one 
considers that the importance of the gifts lies in 
thee conuracleoleituiendship they represent, rather than 
in their intrinsic worth. Moreover, such gifts would 
not be used to replenish livestock; they would be- 


come part of the king's store of treasure, perhaps to 


be used in another gift-exchange on a suitable occasion. 


Meanwhile Odysseus sees nothing wrong in 
raiding other herds to rebuild his own, apparently 
pursuing, phen conceptsos, an.eye, for an eyer«ihis is 
basically the same idea as 'a gift in return for a 
gift', and.fits,Sahlins* definition of negative recip— 


rocity [15]. The similarity becomes clearer if one 
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remembers the evil connotations of the word ‘gift' in 
Germanic languages. On this occasion blind fury takes 
over from reason, and an economic return is not enough 


for Odysseus:- he wants murderous revenge. 


The community is expected to help provide 
the necessary goods for hospitality if the host has 
not adequate funds. Odysseus, in the guise of a Cretan 
prince, tells Penelope how he entertained her husband's 
comrades (19.197): 

Snydbev GrAgita SHua nat atsona olvov d&yetpac 
(I gave him barley-meal and sparkling wine 
which I gathered from the people.) 

Hospitality among primitive societies comes 
under Mauss’ heading of "the obligation to give". His 
reason for it is basically the promotion of good rel- 
ations. Hence if the guest is important enough, the 
whole community must contribute to prevent loss of 
face by their leader, and to create a good impression 
with their visitor. This community involvement applies 
to the Odyssey as much as to Mauss' examples. Alcinous 
explains his hospitality to Odysseus (8.546-547): 


GvTl UAOLYVATOV Be vocade LHETNS TE TETVATAL 
d&vépt, 60 t’ SAtyov mep Entgaty npantSeoor. 


(A guest-friend and a suppliant is as good 
as a brother to a man who uses his reason 
even only Se lucoLe. 


To treat a stranger as a brother is to include him in 
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the clan. Hence on anthropological terms, gifts inc- 
rease the extent of the clan and thereby its power 
and importance. Similarly Odysseus, by means of hosp- 
itality, becomes a lasting ally of the Phaeacians by 
a bond of friendship that cannot be broken. Should 
the opportunity arise to repay them with a service or 
with gifts, Odysseus would be morally bound to do it. 
Tn a discussion of the Polynesian hau Mauss says (p.9): 

"Mhe obligation attached to a gift itself 

is not inert. Even when abandoned by the 

giver, it still forms part of him. Through 

it he has hold over the recipient, just 

as he had, while its owner, a hold over 

anyone who stole it". 
The example is specific but the general principle can 
be applied to the Odyssey:- Odysseus is obliged to 
Alcinous having received his hospitality. Similarly 


he is morally right to exact a penalty from the suit- 


ors who wasted his possessions without his consent. 


Mauss also says (p.10): 
"it tseclesrmthapgineveon:  customathis 
bond created by things is in fact e bond 
between persons, since the thing itself 
is a person or pertains to a person. Hence 
Homo lowseuhatu FO, Clvessemethinggisaco 
give a part of oneself". 
Gifts of treesure mentioned in the Odyssey 
are frequently described in terms of their ‘senealogy'. 


The donor of a particular gift always remains assoc- 


jated with the gift itself. And so when the gift is 
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passed on to someone else the new recipient is always 
informed of its previous history. It seems that the 
value of a gift is related to the men who have owned 
it. Henee the more important the owners, the more 
prestige is attached to the giving and receiving of 
the gift. Frequently in the Odyssey a god is included 
in the ‘senealogy', presumably to add a mythological 
quality and an unimpeachable prestige. The gifts of 
hospitality which Menelaus gives to Telemachus are 


described in these terms (15.115-119): 


dow TOL MONT HPA _ TETUYLEVOV: apy bpeocg 5€ 

Egtty ETA , xpvow 6’ ent xetrhea HEHOGAVTAL , 

Eoyov 6’ ‘Hpatotovo: Ope 6a 6 DALSLWCS 7 ows, 
ZLooviwy BootAetc , ele EOC OOLOC dpoendAv E 

ueto’ gpé voothoavta: tetv 6’ é6€Aw 106’ onkooar. 


(I shall give you a well-wrought mixing 

bowl: it is pure silver with a rim of gold 
worked round it, the work of Hephaestus: 
Phaidimus the hero, King of the Sidonians, gave 
it to me when his house sheltered me on 

my way back here: and I wish to give this 
COmyOu..) 


The physical description of the gift is formulaic, 
since it recurs in other contexts in the Odyssey [16], 
Dutedts NUslLOry.16 NOL. vespirace Epyov_ 5 Hyatotovo 
does occur elsewhere [17] but not in connection with 
this gift. In the following example more than one god 


is mentioned in the history (24.73-75): 


bGue 6€ phHtHp 
XPVOEOV KUOLPOPTa: AtwvvooLo 6€ S@pov 
hon” EPEVOL, Eovyov 6€ TEpLHAUTOU “Hoatotovo. 


(Your mother gave a golden wine-jar: she said 
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that it was a gift from Dionysus, and 
the work of the renowned Hephaestus. ) 


The goddess Thetis is the 'mother' mentioned. Admitt- 
edly this is a special case, since it is set in the 
mythological background of Hades rather than everyday 


society. 


Thus a chain of gift-giving is established, 
each transaction forming another link as well as adding 
value to the original gift. To quote Malinowski (18): 

ost winte 1OlsaisameconomcG acus are found 

to belong to some chain of reciprocal 

PiitSmand. counters Sis i. 
Although the reason for the reciprocity of gifts in the 
Odyssey appears to be related to friendship rather 
than the economy, this is still in line with anthropo- 
logical views. Sahlins [2] says (p.186): 

"The material flow [gifts] underwrites or 

initiates social relations [friends).” 

Giltead SLOP ese aresnoOLeunt Quen LO uOomer > — 
Mauss discusses vaygu'a, which ere shell ermbands and 
necklaces used as a sort of currency by the Trobriand 
people (p.21ff): 

"Normally they are hoarded and kept for 

the joy of living...the trading of these 
objects of prestige form, along with other 
more common and vulgar pursuits, the source 
of Trobriand wealth."(p.21) 


The shells therefore have a similar role in Trobriand 


society as 'treasure' has in the Odyssey. They have 
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histories too: 


"Vaygu'a are not indifferent things; they 
are more than mere coins. All of them, 

at least the most valuable and most coveted, 
have a name, a personality, a past, and 
even a legend attached to them, to such 


an extent that people may be named after the 
them." [19] 


There is another interesting example of gift- 
history in Book Four of the Odyssey concerning Helen 


and Menelaus (4.125-122): 


OvAd 6’ dpybpeov téAapov gépe, tov ot ESwHEev 
"ahudavdpn, HokvBoro b&pap, 6c Evar’ Evt OALAS 
ALYUMTLISG, Ob MNELOTH OOUOLC EV UTINWATA HELTAL: 
Sc Mevedkdw SHue 60’ dpyupeéac doapiveouc, 

dboLro0vc 6€ Teinobac, Sena 5E xpvooto TtTa&Aavta. 
xwotc §° av “EAEvy croxoc nope ucdAALPA SHpa: 
ypuoenv t’ frAanatny tédAapdv 6’ bnduvarov onaddEV 
b&oybocov, xevoG 6’ ent xetrhea uenpdavto. 


(Phylo carried her silver work-basket, which 
was given to her by Alcandre, the wife of 
Folybus, who lived in Thebes in Egypt, where 
very many possessions lie in the houses: he 
gave to Menelaus two silver bathtubs, 

and two tripods, and ten talents of gold. 
Besides, in her turn, his wife gave Helen 
beautiful gifts: she gave her a golden 
spindle and a silver work-basket on wheels, 
and it had a rim of gold around it.) 


Gold and silver gifts are by far the most popular 
gifts exchanged between people of royal rank. This 
particular example is the On Ve0ve tia ue Ulysse y, 
which describes gifts of hospitality given to a woman. 
Later in the Odyssey (18.292-303) there is a descript- 
jon of the many gifts Penelope receives from the suit- 


ors, but these are specifically gifts of wooing. This 
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distinction will be clarified later in the chapter. 

It is apparent from this passage that an object and 
its history are inseparable. Homer is not describing 
these gifts in terms of value and history for any 
other reason than that the audience expects to hear 
these details. The description of gifts in these terms 
is usea to conjure Up a picture of the prestige and 


sumptuous wealth which Menelaus and Helen enjoyed. 


Gift histories are not solely related to 
gifts of hospitality. Other services may be involved, 
just as they are in Mauss' primitive societies. Odyss- 
eus tells the Phaeacians at some length of gifts he 
received for protecting Maron, the priest of Apollo 


(9.196-205): 


d&tap atysov doudv Exov pEAaVOS otvoo, 
HOES , Ov pot bine Mépwv, Eb&vGE0g vLac, 
tpeic *AnOAAwVOG, GG — lopapov &pprBeBhnet, | 
oUvEeHad PLY OvV TALSL TEPLOXOPES NE YUVALAL 
&Copevor: duet yap év GAcet Sevbptevte _ 
®otBouv > AmOAAWVON « © 6& POL TOpEV dyAaad SHpa: 
xpvood pév pot bin’ EvEpyYEc ENTA TAAAVTO, 
O@HE O€ LOL UPNTHEA RAVAPYVPOV, AVTAP EMELTA 
otvov év d&poigopetor Suddena naoiv dpbooas 
fovv d&unp&arov, Setov notov: 


(But I had a goatskin bottle of dark sweet 
wine, which was given to me by Maron, the 
son of Euanthes, the priest of Apollo, who 
watched over Ismarus, because we protected 
him and his wife and daughter with respect: 
for he lived in a wooded grove of Fhoebus 
Apollo. He gave me lovely gifts: he gave 

me seven talents of well-wrought gold, 

and he gave me a solid silver mixing 

bowl, and then he drew off all of twelve 
jars of sweet unmixed wine, a heavenly ee age) 
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On the whole the same type of gifts tend to be given:- 
gold, silver and bronze objects including armour and 
jewellery; fine cloth and clothing, and, less often, 
wine, drugs and olive oil. Other items mentioned once 
OnecOmace rit rc eore Muleam(450.6)), 9a, suart—(4/7.199)', 
trinkets (15.416) [20] and fruit trees (24.340-342). 


A very extensive gift-history occurs in 21.13- 

42, which describes the deadly bow and arrows of Qd- 
ysseus. This passage illustrates many of the traits 
Opera oc fy ee cOUuncminmeD IcmOdyoooy . onda tS COn— 
ershenuewilobe ls 70 leminepcimibive SOClTeLlEeSs; 

TAS EpEWV ObvoHt | OVUVVTETO, bOue SE TOEOV, | 

TO Tp by BEV fe) EpOpEL BEYaC Evpvtos, avtao 6 TaLrdt 

HOAALTE’ anobvionwy év b0yaot.v dwndActor.(21.31=33) 

(Looking for these he met Odysseus, and he 

gave him the bow, which formerly the great 

Huryouis iadecarricd.s Duuenad lett to his 

son when he was dying ioethe Nienepalace. ) 
These lines imply that it is customary in the society 
of the Odyssey for two strangers to exchange gifts 
when they meet away from home. Secondly, the origin 
Ofaunemeitowewolchebpia tise ner) Lede tom eile siabie il, 


is mentioned. This detail adds to the gift's value 


for Odysseus. The passage continues (21. 44-45): 


TH 6’ "ObvadEvS Etpos SEV nat GAutpov Eyxoc Ebwuev, 
d&oxtv Eertvocdvne Mpoonndéoc : 


(Ana Odysseus gave him a sharp sword and 
a nee aes Spear seulessuary OL an affectionate 
gues _friendship. ) 
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58. 


Here we see that what took place between the two men 
was gift-exchange for the purpose of promoting friend- 
ship. The anthropological view of reciprocity considers 
this motive a major one. These Odyssean characters 
are actively establishing peaceful relations by the 
Same method as the primitive societies which Mauss 
surveys. We are reminded of his comments about the 
Trobrianders (p.27): 
"The system of gift-exchange pervades the 
whole economic life of the Trobriands. 
Social life is a constant give-and-take: 
Pai oma rem rendered sercce 1.60 sand erepa 1d 
both obligatorily and in one's own interest, 
in magnanimity, for repayment of services, 
or as challenges or pledges." 
The passage in the Odyssey continues (21.45-38): 
ove Teanéety 
VOTHY GAAAAWY : Tp Ly Yao Avoc VLOG ENEQVEV 
Peto Evputtonv, éTvelnecov &bavatoLotiv, 
6c ot tOEOV Ebune. 
(But they did not get to know each oth- 
er at table: for before then the son of 
Zeus killed Iphitus, son of Kkurytus,a man 
like the immortals, who gave him [Odysseus] 
the bow. ) 
The logical step after formally declaring friendship 
with an exchange of gifts is to invite each other to 
Hosoi tabityvsin thei cehomes sin whe future Sans inwib— 
ation to share one's .food.is .a traditional act of 
friendship in any es0Cilety and 15 toupee sinciluded) as 


a gift from one person to another. The acceptance and 


reciprocation of hospitality strengthens the bonds of 
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friendship originally created by material gifts. 


This whole passage illustrates quite consist- 
ently the obligation of gift-exchange (ie., to return 
generosity with generosity) which Mauss analysed (p.31): 


Tt 


The obligation is expressed in myth 

and imagery, symbolically and collective- 

Lvl Ueceke ce unesrTOrmeOnsinleness in tne 

objects exchanged; the objects are never 

completely separated from the men who 

exchange them; the communion and alliance 

which they establish are well-nigh indiss- 

oluble. The lasting influence of the ob—- 

jects exchanged is a direct expression 

of the manner in which sub-groups within 

segmentary societies of an archaic type 

ere constantly embroiled with and feel 

themselves in debt to each other." 
The ‘myth and imagery’. can be seen in the descriptions 
of the gifts and the stories which surround them. The 
gifts are often made or passed on by gods, or they are 
imbued with magical powers, such as Aeolus' leather 
bag of winds [21] and Hermes' antidote to Circe's 
magic drug [22]. The ‘interest in the objects exchang— 
ed' is self-evident. Odysseus would love to have the 
deadly bow of Iphitus, whose very name implies streng- 
th.Moreover the interest extends to the audience and 
Homer himself, if one may judge by the number of lines 
devoted to the description of gifts. The two partic— 
ipants in the transaction each receive something they 


value, as did Iphitus and Odysseus. Since the origin 


of the objects is almost always described in terms of 
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the people who transmitted them, the gifts are there-— 
fore identified with these people; hence they are 
'never completely separated from the men who exchange 
them'. Odysseus might say to A, when giving him a gift, 
"B gave this gift to me, and he received it from ©". 
Then A would say, when passing it on to someone else, 
"Odysseus gave taiseegittmto mes He received it from 

B, who was given it by C". Hence the links of the 

chain of gift-exchange are added, and the history and 


subsequent value of the gift is increased. 


By the laws of Homeric hospitality, a guest- 
friend is safe from harm when under the roof of his 
host, who owes him protection. When Theoclymenus 
seeks sanctuary from Telemachus, he is promised the 
customary hospitality even though he admits that he 
has killed a man of his own blood. Telemachus tells 


one of his comrades (15.542-543): 


ual v0v LOL TOV Eetvov Gywy év 5 LAS b OOLOLYV 
Evdun—wS gidéerv nual trépev, Elec OUHEVECNUW. 


(And now take the stranger for me and 

unstintingly Cares Ore uimeandecespec. 

him in your home, untids Trcome.) 
Hence the alliance between host and guest is so strong 
as to be 'well-nigh indissoluble'[23]: any guest who 
tries to injure another guest would find the vengeance 


of the host end his followers upon him. Telemachus 


repeatedly rebukes the suitors for their treatment of 
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the 'beggar' Odysseus. Indeed an important reason for 
the murderous revenge Odysseus wreaks on the suitors 
is their abuse of his family's hospitality. Not only 
did they use up his stock with no deference to Pen- 
elope and Telemachus (indeed they plotted to murder 
him, their host), but they maltreated a stranger 
(Odysseus in disguise) under another man's roof. Thus 
their actions were a gross breach of the laws of hosp- 


itality. 


As the chain of gift-exchanges becomes more 
and more complex so the Homeric characters are en- 
meshed tighter and tighter in a web of giving and rec- 
eiving material gifts, paying and claiming dues, off- 
ering and accepting hospitality; the friendships and 
alliances they create are the lasting results of the 
original gift or service. Hence the members of the 
Homeric society are ‘constantly embroiled with and 


feel themselves in debt to each other'.[24] 


There are further similarities between the 
hospitality of the primitive tribes that Mauss ex- 
amined and of Homeric society. When the donor gives 
a series of gifts to a guest-friend of some import- 
ance, as Menelaus did to Telemachus, the donor wishes 
the recipient to realise the value of what he is to 


be given (as a sign of the value he places on the 
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friendship), and therefore to remember his host and his 
generosity. Primitive societies indulge in this type 

of hospitality too. Mauss also mentions a Melanesian 
Cus GOMMm Oe oye | 


"They (the gifts] are laid out before being 
presented." 


In the Odyssey gifts are enumerated, described and 


brought forth before being formally handed over. 


The economic approach to gift-giving is app- 
arent both in primitive and Homeric society. We have 
seen that it is not a breach of etiquette to state the 
value of a gift. Further it is not considered wrong to 
say what sort of gift one wants to receive. Telemachus 


tells Menelaus (4.600-602): 


SGpov 6’ Sttr ué pou botnco, weLunrrov EOTW: 


(nmouvc 6’ ele *16dunv obn GEopar, GAAG cot avte 
EvOdbe Actow Ayarpa: 


(As for the gift, whatsoever you would give 

Ne wleCoelu DeeasUreasure, sl eWillsnoustvake 

horses to Ithaca, but I shall leave them 

here as a credit to yourself.) 
Yet Telemachus' tone is not rude; he neatly turns his 
request to compliment Menelaus on the guality of his 
horses. And so in return he receives his HELLMALOV in 
the form of a solid silver mixing bowl, a gift we 


have seen more than once in the Odyssey as a token of 


other acts of giving. 


When reading Mauss one receives the impression 
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that gift-giving is totally bound up with ritual. This 
ritualism also applies to the Odyssey, as in the for- 
Mal “prestavion® of Alcinous, for example. There are, 
however, other ritualistic themes in the Odyssey rel- 
ated to gift-giving. A suppliant, as we have seen, has 
a right to a bath, fresh clothes, and food; the act 
of supplication itself is defined within a set behav- 
iour pattern. The suppliant sits at the hearth until 
asked to come to the table (cf.7.153-154). He clasps 
his host by the knees (7.142) or hand, or touches his 
face. It is not until he has received food and cloth- 
ing that the suppliant is asked questions about him- 
self. The giving and acceptance of food establishes 
an allegiance between host and guest. Prestige is 
is involved; the generous host receives respect among 
his people and the strangers who visit him. The guest 
earns respect because he is well-treated by the usually 
wealthy host. Gould links prestige with supplication 
eos 

"A prime interest of hiketeia is that it 

displays a particular instance of the 

ritualisation of reciprocity around a value 

(prestige) of universally accepted sig- 

nificance in the society of ancient Greece." 

Prestige, of course, extends into all forms 

of gift-giving, whether the gifts are abstract or 


concrete. The giver gains prestige as soon as he offers 
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Something. This puts the recipient in danger of losing 
face if he does not make an adequate return. If he 
Makeswanvervecencrousceothersin, return, then he widd 
add to his own prestige. Mauss refers to the Kwakiutl 
Indians in this context, describing their system of 
potlatch: 

"No less important is the role which hon- 

our plays in the transactions of the Ind- 

ians. Nowhere else is the prestige of an 

individual as closely bound up with ex- 

penditure, and with the duty of returning 

with interest gifts received in such a 

way that the creditor becomes the debtor."(p.35) 
The same sense of honour is apparent in the Odyssey. 
There is even an example where a return gift is not 
made, and yet it is assumed that had the opportunity 
arisen, there certainly would have been a reciprocal 
gift. Odysseus visits his father, Laertes, in the guise 
of a stranger who once gave gifts to Odysseus as his 


host. Laertes hears his story and tells him (24.283- 


286): 
6Gpa 6’ éthora tadta yaptZeo, puoet’ dn&Zwv: 


el yap piv Cwov y’ Entyerg *LOduno Evt Shy, 
tH nEV oO’ EV SHPOLOLY GpELP&yE VOC &nETE WWE 
nat Eevin d&ya6h: yap GEptc, OC TLC UN&pEN. 


(These gifts you gave in quantity and gave 
frecly, you savenin vain: for at youthad 
found him alive in the district of Ithaca, 
he would have sent vou off having made you a 
good return and with fine hospitality: for 
this is vune rule, whoever is the initiator." 


Adequate return for previously received gifts is the 


custom. Athene tells Telemachus, when offered a gift 
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by him (1.316-318): 


SGpov 6’ Otte uE pou Sobvay gtrov top dvoyn, 
QUTLG AvEpXoLEvy SdpEevat olnovbe pEpecbar, 
ual para HXAGV EADY: col &’ KEvov Zotar. dyouBHS. 
(And the gift,whatever your dear heart 
presses you to give me, give it to me to 
carry home when 1 am on my way back 
again,and choose an especially fine ane: 
it will be worth the exchange for you.) 
That the Homeric Greeks set great store by feir ex- 
change is best expressed in an example from the Iliad 


év6’ abte TAabuw Kpovt6nS gpévas EFéAEto Zev, 
OS 1mpdG Tubetonv Avophsea tebye’ &uevBe 
ypvboea yarnetwv, ExatopBor’ éEvveaBotuwv. 
(And then Zeus, the son of Cronos, took 
Glaucus | witcaecom him tor he sot fered golden 
arms to Diomedes, son of Tydeus, in exchange 
for bronze, the worth of a hundred oxen 
for nine. ) 
This rare comment from Homer to his audience suggests 


this preoccupation with fair exchange was theirs too. 


It was touched on before that people of royal 
rank had a stock of treasure acquired from gift- 
exchanges which they recirculated when the opport- 
unity presented itself. Hence Alcinous asked his prin- 
ces to provide the expensive gifts from their stocks 
of treasure. The common people had to help pay for 
fine ‘prestation' but this was translated into grain 
or livestock, since they would have no treasure. Never- 


theless, the two stores (treasure and livestock) were 
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completely separate. Alcinous could not have his 
treasure- room replenished on that occasion, and so 

he accepted household supplies as the only alter- 

Weca veo Nem toheclolbuing., s0la and silver is kept in 
a special storehouse. Each royal house has one. Homer 
describes Penelope's visit to her treasure-room C24..5- 
OD: 


vwAtuana 8’ bonaAnv meoceBhCETO oto SOporo, 

efAeto 6€ uAntS’ ebuapnéa yeLrpL Tayery 

HAAN yohuebnvy: umn 6’ EEQAaVTCG ETNEV. F 
7 6’ tpevar Barapovde ovv ALP LTOAOLOL YUVQaLELV 
Zoyatov: EvOa S& of HELBAALA HELTO AVAXTOS , 


yaruoS tE xovodc TE MOADKHENTOC TE DLENPOG. 


(She went up the high staircase of her palace, 
and she took the well-shaped key in her strong 
hand, a fine bronze key: and the handle of 

it was of ivory. And she went up to the 
farthest chamber with her serving-women: 

and there lay the stored treasures of 

her lord, the bronze and gold and well— 
wrought iron.) 


Mauss makes a statement which corresponds remarkably 
closely with the Homeric custom (p.42): 
"Many societies (Indian, Roman, Trobriand, 
Samoan ana Ovuners ) make a distanctlonein 
Terr Dropert ye Nevyeleave une Jord) na cy 
articles of consumption and distribution and 
perhaps saiso of sale. They have also the 
valuable family property- talismans, dec- 
orated coppers, skin blankets and embroid- 
ered fabrics." 
These items are virtually identical to those Homeric 
characters keep in their storerooms. The contents of 


Odysseus! treasure-room are mentioned in Book Two 
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“Qo giv: 6 S’ LHdpogov BdAaLOV natTEBhoEtTO Tatpdc, 
EVEUV, OBL VNTOC XOVOOG UAL XAAnOC EXELTO 

2o6fc t’év xndotouv GAtc t’evdec Edavov: 

(So he spoke: and he [Telemachus] went down 

to theshieh-roored, wide chamber of his 

feather, where there lay piled up gold 


and bronze and clothing in chests and 
plenty of olive oil.) 


The family treasure (Mauss uses the Latin term sacra) 
is increased or depleted as it is received or parted 
WichmonetOrmal OCCas100S. slbeloMmOoLle: ssomething, Lo 
give or receive and pass on. With the transaction 
GOMeseprestate.s (or endsiipeandspeaceiud stability. 
These are the lasting acquisitions rather than the ob- 


NeCL eLESeCLE. 


Fear of the gods plays a large part in the 
role of gift-giving, particularly if one considers 
sacrifice as a form of prestation. The gods reign in 
some concept over every ancient or primitive society. 
The motives for making sacrifices to them are invar- 
iably appeasement for some evil, or bribery to ensure 
good fortune. These motives apply universally to soc- 
jeties, to the Homeric not the least. If one considers 
that me make offerings to the gods, in the hope of a 
service in return, in effect a type of gift-exchange 
is being performed. Mauss develops this premise: 

"Among the first groups of beings with 
whom men must have made contracts were 


the spirits of the dead and the gods. They 
in fact are the real owners of the world's 
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wealth... Sacrificial destruction implies 
giving something that is to be repaid."(p.13-14) 


Another link with Greek mythology comes to mind: 
Ploucos, the Giver of Wealth, is closely associated 
with Pluton, the lord of the Underworld. Both names 


are connected with nAodt0cS, meaning ‘wealth’. 


The potlatch iS an example of wholesale 
destruction of goods as a sacrificial offering. The 
reason for this, says Mauss, is (p.14): 

",.-the belief that one has to buy from 

the gods and that the gods know how to 

repay the price.” 
This belief is apparent in the Odyssey, where it is 
usual for the characters to make sacrifices before a 
Meawere olor oe (OURNCy,mOlmDeLOre Carrying Out a 
special plan. More often, however, a sacrifice is 
made to accompany a particular prayer, in which the 
Homeric characters promise a sumptuous return should 
their prayer be granted. For example, Nestor prays to 
Athene to bring noble glory to himself and his family, 
and in return (4.482-384): 

col 8’ab Ey) peEw Botv vey EVEVLETWTOV, 

KOuATHV, Ay ov Tw bnd Tuydv hyayev d&vip: 

thy tor éyw pétwW Xovoov nEpaorv MEP LXEVAG. 

(I in turn will sacrifice to you a sleek,broad- 

browed cow, unbroken, which no man has ever 

PuUUunder tne wore ssuchiwwill lf sacrifice 


to you and pour gold around her horns. 


JUuStMaSmune donoheOtabheagattadescrapessi teinsdetall 
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so that the recipient realises the value of what he 
is receiving, so the gods are told precisely the nat- 
ure of the sacrifice, so that they can make adequate 
reciprocation. As the lines quoted above show, gold 
was considered an enticing gift for man or god. The 
link between sacrifice and gift-exchange is emphasized 
even more in some lines, where the word 6#p® is used 
in the former context (13.358-360): 

, &tap ual Spa SLS5Hoopev, wo TO né&pPOS TEP, 

al MEV EX Tepdgopwv we AtoS Bvyatnp ayedety 

avtov te Coherv nat por gtaAov vidv dé&Ey. 

(And indeed we shall give gifts, as in the 

past, 12 the kindly bestower of spoil, 

daughter of Zeus, allows me myself to live 

and my dear son too.) 
And a further example uses the verb 6t6ouL in connect- 
jon with sacrificial offerings. Zeus says to Athene 
(1.65-67): 

Mic Wv Enert’’Odvo7jocg Eyd Getovo Aaotunv, 


OG nept ev yoov EOTLs DOOTOV,, NEO Le OsloO. BEOLOLV 
eg bs ? 2 3 : aw 
KABAVATOLOLY EHWHE, TOL OUPAVOV EVPVV EXOVOLV; 


(How could I then forget the godly Odyss- 

eus,whose mind is superior to men, and who 

beyond all men gave offerings to the imm- 

ortal gods who hold the wide heavens. ) 
Homer's gods do recognise then that generosity towards 
them is worthy of divine favour. Material gifts are 
offered to the gods (presumably placed on their altars) 


as well as sacrifices. Aegisthus mekes thank-offerings 


to the gods for his success in murdering Agamemnon 
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and taking Clytemnestra (3.273-275): 
TOAAG 5€ pNnota ue Sev Lepot Ent Bwpotc, 
TOAAG BH’ Ky&ALATAVAVEV, VOKOHATA TE XPVOOV TE, 
éutehéouc peya ~pyov, Oo ov note EdneEtoO Sup. 
(He burned many thighs on the sacred altars 
of the gods and he piled up many votive 
offerings, tapestries and gold, having 
accomplished a great deed, which he 
in his heart had never expecved. ) 
Sometimes sacrifices are made in an effort to prevent 
the gods from fulfilling evil intentions: Alcinous 
sees a prophesy coming true in part, and Suggests a 


sacrifice to appease Poseidon (14.180-183): 


A ce? 
TONG péev naboacbe Bootv, Ste xév Tig Luntat 
€ ¢ . ola rp cd . eo 
NWETEPOV TPOTL GOTV: Hooeroawyt SE TAVPOUG 


e 


2 ¢ Ww eo 
ShHbeua nexptuevowg tepevoopev, at x’ edrenon, 


und’ hutv teptynues Spos mOAEL KpLornuardyn. 


(Cease from escorting mortal men, whenever 

one arrives at our city: We shall sacrifice 

twelve choice bulls to Poseiden, to see if 

he may pity us, and not overshadow our city 

with a huge mountain.) 
The general difference between gift-giving to men 
and to gods is that the reciprocity between men 1S 
open-ended: the return gift does not necessarily have 
to take a particular form, nor is there a time limit 
for reciprocation. When dealing with the gods however, 
men expect an immediate and special return in accord- 
ance with their prayers. A futher difference is that 
something very great is expected in return for some- 


thing relatively small. Furthermore, a VOSSHOietace 


is suffered by the man who does not make a worthy 
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return, but not by the gods; the people of Homeric 
society are too fearful of divine power to express 
any dissatisfaction. If they did, they might incur 
the wrath of the gods. All they can do is hove that 


their prayers will be granted. 


The same motives were found by Mauss to exist 
in other societies (p.14-15): 
"Gifts to men and to gods have the further 
aim of buying peace. In this way evil inf- 
luences are kept at bay..." 
Sacrifices are also performed at meals where 
a guest is present. In this way the gods could take 
their share in the manifestation of hospitality toa 
stranger; it was apparently hoped that they would look 
favourably upon the contract of friendship established 
Kye GeeMedl smal DrOvecumulnCmDONGeWitneunediy Civic 
power. In a Similar way, primitive societies would 
include the gods in their feasts. Alcinous gives the 


order to his steward (7.179-181): 


"llovtOvoe, HUNT HPA UEPAOOAWLE VOC WEBU vetpov 
TAO LY caves LEYapov, tv MAU AND, TEPTLLHEPADVY 
ONMELCOUEV, O LHETHOLY &p’ aldotoroiy dnndet. 


(Pontonous, mix the wine in the bowl and 
serve it to everyone in the hall, so that 

we may make a libation to Zeus, delight- 

ing in thunder , who watches over suppliants 
who are also respect 


Zeus is also believed to be the god who keeps strangers 


trom soing hungry. Menelaus tells Eteonus (4,34-35): 


ike 
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7 pev 67) vat Eevvnta nohAa paydvte 
GAAwy d&vEpanwv OeUpetHOUEG #,,0t He IIOOL Zevs 
EEontow nmep maton dttbos. 
(Surely we had much hospitality from other men 
OneOUr GWavelere, 1 Sinoeanys Case meus. Ray 
cease our suffering in the future.) 
Hence the gods have an important part to play in the 
Cin in omalGe rece VINC molec lf Les ecllUnNem tney arereLne 


donors or recipients themselves, or they are invoked 


as witnesses of an exchange or prestation. 


Gift-giving is en integral part of marriage 
in any society. In some communities the bride and her 
famiiy receive the gifts, in ovhers her family provide 
a dowry for the prospective husband. Further, anthro- 
pologists have found that in some cases a system of 
gift exchange exists between the two families. Mauss 
cites Thurnwald, who examined two tribes with relation 
to marriage by purchase, ie., gifts from the groom to 
ele Drie Ve wey (ba SO e 

in reality, this includes prestations from 

all sides, includime the bride*s family, 

anG aewil col oe och Leach ide cle Li nem .e i 

abives Mave noumOoliered slitacieny gilts 

Di reuUrn 
Wedding gifts in the Odyssey have long been a source 
of debate, because their portrayal does not appear to 
be consistent. One fierce controversy arose because 


the notions of dowry and bride-price both appear!27]. 


There are two schools of thought ebout the composition 
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of the Homeric poems: the Unitarians believe that 
the works were composed by one man, Homer; the Ana- 
lysts believe that the poems as we have them are an 
analgam of stories by different composers, not necess- 
arily composed all at the same time. The Analysts 
tend to use the references to dowry and bride-price 
IevICmLe GUeAaSmDROO MOL secleMments Of ditrerent authors, 
but Finley and others consider that the two practices 
ran in tandem as another example of gift-exchange. 
Finley says [28]: 
"There is much talk in the Odyssey about 
ithemearts of wooing", 7 and the’ successful 
suitor, who reminds one of nothing so much 
as the highest bidder at an auction, in 
CUrNereceivedsnmemcounver—o1iueins thie dowry, 
which normally accompanied the bride." 
aAithough bOpne ly pesceon fei beoccur,. ule gifts of wooing 
predominate. The former type, dowry, is understood 
from a statement by Telemachus to one of the suitors 
(20.442): 


yipao8’w x’ 26EAn, moTtt 6’Goneta SHpa StbHpr. 


(Let her marry whom she wishes, and I shall 
give countless gifts.) 


Ch - 
There are several examples of bride-price, or E2V&: 


uvoyevor dvtL6énv &Aoxov nat Ebva SvSdvtEg. (11-117) 


(Wooing vour godlike wife and giving her 
gifts of wooing.) 


The prevalence, however,of one type over the other is 


demanded by the narrative: Penelope does not wish to 
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remarry, hence her dowry is not advertised. Each suit- 
or is trying to outdo the others in the value of his 
eit cee OTdemeLO awingnen ys sbbo Ss. rivalryeis mentioned 
repeatedly. It is precisely the same situation which 
we find among the Kwakiutl Indians. Mauss tells us (p.4- 
ape 

Upibetne sartOn su Gacharacucr Ol suhe prest= 

ation is pronounced. Essentially usurious 

and extravagant, it is above all a struggle 

among nobles to determine their position 

in the hierarchy to the ultimate benefit, 

if they are successful, of their own clans." 
The Likeness is so exact that Mauss could have been 
talking about the suitors in the Odyssey. The gifts 
they offer to Penelope are merely the nWgbipekicih Jenstshehe— 
ation, and the exchange would only be completed when 
they are accepted, and Penelope agrees to marry:- her 


service in return, with the additional counter-gift of 


the dowry from her family. 


Zé 
The Homeric word £2V® is the one we usually 
translate as 'bride-price',but it is found once aie) 


the context of dowry(1.276-278): 


By tTtw 2c péyapov matpdcg pEya Svuvapevoro: 
of BE yauov tebEovor nat dotuvEovoiy EEbva 
(la B / 


ToAha por’? Saoa Zorne ptAnc Ent maLvb0cG ETECOAL. 


(Let her go back to the palace of 

her powerful father: and they Shall organ- 
jse a wedding and prepare a huge dowry, 
such as is fitting to go with a dear 
daughter. ) 


In this example it is obviously the FaskeOteUne ries 
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family, not just her father, to prepare the wedding 
and the dowry. And yet Telemachus speaks (20.342) as 
Though PUSisehis*responsibility to provide the dowry. 
If for some reason the bride is sent back to her father 
and family, then it seems that the husband's family 
have to pay back her dowry. Telemachus is unwilling 

to send Penelope back to her father because, he 

says ( 2.132-133): 


HaHOV 5é He NOAA’ AnMOTLVELY 
*Inapty, at n’abtoS Exdv dnd UNTEPAa TEP bw. 


(It would be bad for me to pay a lot back 
tC OmUCaistUC el lO me VeEOWOe tT Ceemwi lleesend 
back my mother. ) 

We have seen that all the bride's family is 
involved in the dowry. Telemachus has the responsib- 
ilaty of returning the dowry if necessary, since he 
is next in importance to Odysseus in the family. In 
the same way, the bride-price is not something which 
concerns only the groom: no matter which suitor wins 
Penelope, they are all expected to help provide the 
marriage-feast (18.279-280): 


Hobpns batta plrAOLoL, Hat KYA d60pa Svbotouv: 
G&AXN’ otn KAAOTOLOV BtoToOV VNTOLVOV ESOVOLV. 


(Ayieast for the dear ones [29] of the lady, 
enGmuiey sive selene ei Lust Dube oley edo 
not devour with impunity another man's live- 
dinoods) 

The relatives benefit from the wedding, since they 


receive something from it too. The family seem to 


be the recipients of the bride-price, at least in 
part. An example is seen when Eumaeus is telling Odyss- 
eus of a girl with whom he grew up; her parents, when 
she reached marriageable age, 
tiv péev Enevta Lépnvd’ZSoo0av ual pupt’Erovto.(15. 267) 


(Then gave her to someone in Same and got 
a vast amount for her.) 


Just as the bridegroom's family can be corstrained 

to return the dowry, so the bride's family are bound 
to return the gifts of wooing if the bride is unfaith- 
ful (8.317-318): 


GAKE gue 56A0c¢ ual SEcpocg EpvEEL, 


elec 6 né por para NavTA NATH dnobovv eebva, 
(But my trick and trap shall hold them hanes cil 
her father gives back absolutely all the gifts 
of wooing to me.) 

Although this incident occurs ‘among the eyes’ aly i) 


likely to have precedents, as most other SOCialscust— 


oms of theirs do, in mortal society. 


Finally there is another piece of evidence 
which shows how the whole 'clan' is involved in a 
wedding-match: when the suitors discuss the possibility 
that Telemachus may too have been lost at sea like his 
father, one of them says (2.335-236): 


o ° e o ° v 
UTANATA yao HEV TaVTA SacatpEeba, oluta 5 Aaute 

td e ~ 4 bd ? e 
TOUTOV PNTEPL SotpEev ExELV NS OG TLE ONVLOL. 


(For we would divide up all the possessions, 
and further we would give the house to his 
mother to have, and to whomsoever she marries. ) 
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Further reference is made to this (16.385)[30]: 
dacckyevot uata potpav éy’hpéac, 


( Dividing up [the estate! into proper shares 
among us) 


Hence the house becomes the property of Penelope and 
her new husband, but the estate is shared among the 


suitors as the 'kinsmen' of the groom. 


When Athene comes to tell Telemachus at the 
palace of Menelaus that his mother is being urged to 
marry, she says (15.17-18): 


: : O Nee MeptiBarAAEL &TAVTAG 
uvnotnpac SHpoLrot. nar EEwPEAAEYV Ecdva: 


(For he excels over all the suitors with 

his gifts and he has greatly increased 

his gifts of wooing. ) 
What this distinction means is unclear unless Spore 
is a general term while Ee dvo refers specifically to 
the contractual gifts for the marriage. Presumably an 
adequate return in the form of a dowry would be ex- 
pected, and so each suitor would make clear what he 
was offering in.the exchange (cf.18.292-2300). The eebva 
may become the property of the bride's father and fan- 
Sb NES ery while the 2&p% Ae speciutcanl yerOl vies Olde. — 
hence the jewellery offered by the suitors is des- 
cribed as 69a [#1]. Furthermore, these gifts are 
presumably hers to keep, regardless of whom she dec- 


jdes to marry. She is told by Antinous Gisees7,: 


6EEa08? ob yap nuordv dvhvacbar bootv Eotiv: 
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(Accept; for it is not good to refuse a gift.) 


The conclusion we may draw from these examples 


from the text is that the Homeric system of marriage 
gifts is the same as the one we find in many primitive 
societies: a series of gifts is given from the bride's 
‘clan' to the groom's 'clan', and counter-gifts are 
received. Neither gifts of wooing nor dowry exist 
alone: they are tokens of the formalisation of the 
marriage. When the contract is broken, the gifts have 
to be returned. Hence the appearance of the two types 
of wedding gifts in the Odyssey does not confirm that 
the epic is an amalgam of customs from diiterent eras; 
rather their existence affirms the unity of the port- 


rayal of Homeric society. 


Such is the picture of gift-giving which we 
find in the Odyssey. The general conclusion which 
Sahlins [9] reaches is: 

"he gift is reason. it is the mrecebluyale, ere 
rationality over the folly of war...comp- 
osing society, the gift was the liberation 
i? AMIGO sae See he Godetioss. Gos ey) 
In the concludting chapter the extent of the 


similarities -and differences- of the role of the gift 


in Homeric and other societies wiliebe evaluated. 
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NOTES 


Contractual in the sense that the exchange of gifts 
is the formal expression of a contract of friendship. 
M.D. Sahlins, Stone Age Economics, (Chicago, 1972). 
Nature in the sense of a spiritual presence. 
See chapter 1, note 2. 
B.Malinowski, The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 
(New York, 1961), p.179. 
PCR GIUe Dey aor. 
The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p.176-190. 
Stone Age Economics. 
Weslo Fy Sepak 
This begins at book 6 when Odysseus meets Nausicaa 
and ends at book 14.187, taking up over a quarter of 
the Odyssey. 
cf. 6.192-193; 8.389; 8.4043-405; 8.424; 11.349-340; 
6 51 — S02 21.5. 1015. 
ef. 8.392-494; 8.403-405; 8.425; 8.430; 8.441; 
8.455; 13.10-14; 143.135-136. 
See 10.19-20. 
See 5.333-350. 
Stone Age Economics, p.193ff. 
ef. 4.132. Book 4, 613-619 is an identical passage 
to the one quoted; it is interesting that the line 
numbers are also the same in books 4 and 15. 


Sime 4/5. 
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B.Malinowski‘s Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 
(London, 1932), p.40. 

DRCEGIURED «cc. 

cf. 18.32%, where the meaning is more ‘child's toys’. 
See 10.19-20. 

See 10.287-288. Such gifts constitute the folklore 
elements of the Odyssey. 

Pen Cmaall GigueD elle 

if ep Kel- 

Jer ecOULG md uce bolas HomO 5.1975. aD- (2. 

See 13.24-45. 

For interesting arguments from the anthropologists' 
point of view, see M.Hasluck, "Bride-Price in Alb- 
ania: a svomericeperalsel s Man, 1953, p.191-195; 
J.L.Myres, "Homeric and Albanian Bride-Price", Man, 
1933, P.195-196; G.W.B.Huntingford, "Bride-Price in 
Antiquity; Further Alternatives for this Term", Man, 
1931, p.190-191. 

The World of Odysseus, p.64. 

For the Homeric use of wthoc see H.Kakridis, La 
Notion de l'Amitié et de l'hospitalité chez Homére, 
(Thessaloniki, 1963), chapter 1. 

The rest of the line and the next are identical to 
ao 950 = 

See 18.291 and 18.301. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
CONCLUSION: THE ROLE OF THE GIFT IN THE ODYSSEY 


“Pie-watt = 1S an tecteune only way ofefac-— 


ilitating exchange in e moneyless subsistence 
economy without any overarching laws."(1] 


Carney's comment illustrates the similarity between 
primitive and Homeric society, for it could be applied 
to either. We do not see a system of laws in the Od- 
yssey: what we see are moral values which are as bind- 
ing as laws. No money changes hands, only gifts, which 
at times approach our idea of payment. Nevertheless 
they are gifts: Malinowski [2], in a discussion of 
Melanesian customs, considers 

ie alunougn tb nererexitcte orms) Ol @barver 

pure. ond simple, there re so’ many trans— 

itions and gradations between that and 

simple gift, that it is impossible to draw 

any fixed line between trade on the one 

hand, and exchange of gifts on the other.” 


This argument is equally applicable to the Odyssey, in 


which we have seen countless types of gift-giving. 


The similarities between the primitive soc- 
jieties Mauss studied and the society of the Odyssey 
are obviously numerous. In the latter we have found 
evidence of the potlatch, contractual gifts of kinship 
and alliance, the same system of wedding gifts, and 
even the same type of precious articles given as gifts. 


We have also found Homeric words which specify and 
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explain a particular kind of gift, just as Mauss 
found that 

"Phe somewhat immature legal language of 

the Trobrianders has multiplied the names 

distinguishing all kinds of prestations 

and counter prestations according to the 

name of the prestation, the thing given, the 

circumstances, end so on."p.28-29) 

There is a class-system in the Odyssey of 

the poor, the rich (the heroes), and the gods. It 
seems that gifts are not exchanged across some class- 
barriers. The gods may ‘give’ to mortals, but a mortal 
may not offer a gift to a god he meets in the guise of 
a human being. When Telemachus offers Athene (who is 
disguised as Mentes) a parting gift,she refuses (1.315), 
and tells him that he should give her one later, when 
She returns. The gods, however, do give each other 


gifts: we are told (8.269) of the many gifts Ares gave 


to Aphrodite. 


The rich give alms to the poor, says Mauss(p.15): 

"because otherwise Nemesis will take ven- 

geance upon the excessive wealth and happ- 

Iie Sseolguhe i Cchpby 21 vane lomthewpoor 

and the gods." 
The Homeric concept of supplication and the moral ob- 
ligation of giving a suppliant food and clothing is 
probably sustained by the same principle. Hence a fear 


of the gods plays a large part in the giving to the 
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The sociological conclusion we mav draw is 
that the gift is the means by which social relations 
are furthered within the class-system of Homeric soc- 
iety, without the poor becoming richer, and the rich 
becoming poorer. Precious gifts are given from one 
noble to another: never to a poorer man. He receives 
only the basic requirements of food and clothing. The 
rich never lose their wealth, since it is always sus- 
tained by the moral obligation of a ‘worthy return'. 
If they lose on one exchange, they may gain on the 


next. 


Another conclusion we may draw is that the 
picture of gift-giving in the Odyssey corresponds so 


well with gift-exchange in primitive societies as 


described by Mauss, that we may use Homer as an example 


to support Mauss’ accuracy. In the same way we may 
consider Mauss' work supportive evidence for a ‘real’ 
Homeric society. If Homer were writing about an imag- 
inary society it would be impossible for him to paint 
such an accurate picture of an all-embracing sociolog- 
ical concept unknown to him. If one accepts the valid- 
ity of this argument, one must then find a date for 
this Homeric society: a feat which we do not feel 


qualified to attempt. 
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NOTES 


1. T.F.Carney, The Economics of Antiquity, (Kansas, 
30:7 5) 4anD - 00. 


2. B.Malinowski, The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 


(New York, 1961), p.176. 
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